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TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 11, 1829. : 


FoR THE ARIEL. 
SERENADE. 


While others, wrapp'd in sleep profound, 
Breathe their calm lives away, 
At this still hour L come to sound 
‘Te thee my simple lay. 
Then lend to me a Jist’ning ear, 
And while I sing be pleased to hear! 
Awake, awake, awake, awake, 
Eliza, wake and simile! , 
As yon bright star outshines the rest, 
With its celestial ray, 
So thy fond image, in my breast, 
Reigns with triumphant sway. 
Awake, &c. 
Let others sing of battle-fields, 
Or fights that stain the sea; 
To me there is no theme that yields 
So many charms as thee! 
Awake, &c. 


As round the bright, the glorious sun, 
Celestial worlds career, 
My thoughts round thee continual run— 
The ceutre of their sphere! 
Awake, &c. 
OLIO. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
Lines composed on seeing a nae ge : the de- 

sign of which was a grave on the shore, the sun 
just rising from the ocean—the motto, ** I too 
shall rise.” 
Yes! Heaven hath said “ thou shalt arize,'* 

Shake off thy mortal coil, aud soar 
To boundless regions tar beyoud the skies, 

Where pain orgrief shall reach thee—never more. 


Perchance thy morning sun rose bright and fair ; 
Thy home, a cot with wood-bine overspread, 
It was thy anxious mother’s constant care 
To shield from harm her darling’s infant head. 


Little she reck’d what bitter winds should blow 
On that fair head—so long her joy, her treasure ; 
What anguish swell the little heart with woe 
She fondly hoped would ever beat with pleasure! 


No tender mother shed the last sad tear 
On thy lone grave, “ poor nursling of the storm ,’’ 
But thy rough messmaies dug, with hasty care, 
A sea-girt grave to shroud thy once-loved turm, 
Poor, toil-worn mariner! thou shalt arise - 
Jn new-born beauty, like the morning sun— 
Start from thy ocean bed, with glad surprise, 
No more a “ tempest-tossed,’’ afflicted one! 
LAURENTIA. 


FROM THE N. E. WEEKLY REVIEW. 

The following lines are extracted from a volume 
entitled * The Sylph and other Poems: by Charles 
W. Thomson.” Mrs. Hemans is worthy the 
praise they bestow. She is one of the few whose 
name will survive as long as men can see one obs 
ject of loveliness, either in the natural or moral 
world. With the Editor of the Critie we may in- 
deed say: ** Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit!” 


TO MRS. FELICIA HEMANS. 


Heaven's own pure ray has lighted up thy heart, 
Fair minstrel of the soft and plaintive lyre! 
And shown thee mysteries, which no human art 
Of earthly culture ever could inspire. . 
Thine is the gift, the glorious gift, to see 
All that is bright and beautiful around— 
To gather lofty thoughts trom every tree, 
And hear rich melodies in every sound ! 


The whispers of the breeze! These to thee 
Are full of fantasies sublime and grand ; 

And every murmur of the dark blue sea 
Sends thee an echo from the Muse’s land. 

For thee the running brooks have each a song— 

~ 'To thee the forests speak a language known— 

The faintest note which music breathes along— 

And thy heart strikes a sympathetic tone. 


The burning stars, that shine along the sky, 

Speak to thy spirit with their tongues of fire, 
And lead thee to imaginations high— 

Bright minstrel of the sweet and pensive lyre ! 
Yes! the blue sky—the storm—the-rolling sea— 

A cloud—the stn-rise—star-light—and the dew— 
Smiles upon nature’s face! These are to thee 

Alive with fancies beautiful and true. 


Things—that to other eyes, whose bounded gaze 
Sees nought beyond external beauties shine, 
Afford no pleasure—wrapp'd in earthly haze, 
Are redolent of ecstacy to thine ! 
The “ voice of spring,’ that speaks from her wild flowers, 
Has power to reach into thy inmost soul ; 
The song of summer birds from'forest bowers 
Fall o’er thy spirit like a shadowing stole. 


Thou read’st the bubbling fountains ; voices live 
Tn the wild winds Zor thee ; and thou may’st claim 
he power which can to “ airy nothings give 
A local habitation and a name.” 


Favored of Heaven! Yet destined still to know 
Those ills which unprovided genius briugs— 
Like birds, whose music gathers from below 
The death-shot doomed to paralyze their wings! 


Yet, though the tempest hurtles wildly by, 
And thy frail bark is toss’d upon the wave, 
Thou still canst own, with faith’s unwav’ring eye, 
A hope in One omnipotent to save ! 
With such a hope )ift up thy radiant lyre— 
Strike with an energy that knows not wrong— 
And Heaven's bright sun shall gild each quiv’ ring wire, 
And spread a widening halo round thy song? 


SELECT TALES. 


In our last we gave some extracts from Dwight’s 
‘© Year in Spain.” On turning over the leaves, we 
find we had marked the following Robber sto- 
ry for insertion, and now recommend it to the 
perusal of our readers. The students were a val- 
iant set of youths, and cut a remarkable figure in 
the account, 

This pleasing deception had not lasted 
long, when the noise of the hoofs and 
bells of our mules, and the clattering of 
the wheels, were nolonger heard. ‘The 
rapid progress of the diligence ceased as 
suddenly; and my body, which it had 
kept close in the corner, still retaining its 
momentum, threw me forward with my 
head against the pannel. I was now 
awake, but as if loth to relinquish so 
pleasing a dream, I at first fancied my- 
self arrived at the end of my journey. 
The delusion was but momentary, There 
were voices without, speaking in accents 
of violence, and whose idiom was not of 
my country. I now raised myself erect 
on my seat, rubbed my eyes, and directed 
them out of the windows. 

By the light of a lantern which blazed 
from the top of the diligence I could dis- 
cover that this part of the rcad was skir- 
ted by olive trees, and that the mules hav- 
ing come in contact with some obstacle in 
their progress, had been curtailed of their 
open column, and brought together into a 
close huddle, where they stood as if afraid 
to move, with pricked ears, and frighten- 
ed, gazing upon each other in dumb won- 
der at the unaccustomed interruption. A 
single glance to the right hand gave a clue 
to unravel the mystery. Just before the 
fore-wheel of the diligence stood a man 
dressed in that wild garb of Valencia which 
I had seen for the first time in Amposta, 
His red cap was drawn closely over his 
forehead, reaching far down the back, and 
his striped manta, instead of being rolled 
round him, hung unembarrassed from one 
shoulder. Whilst his left leg was thrown 
forward in preparation, a musket was lev- 
elled in his hands, along the barrel of 
which his eve glared so fiercely upor the 
visag@of the conductor, then in contact 
with the end of it, that it seemed to reflect 
the light of the lantern, On the other 
side the scene was somewhat different. 
Pepe being awake when the interruption 
took place, was at once sensible of its na- 
ture. He had abandoned the reins, and 
jumped from his seat to the road side, in- 
tending to escape among the trees. Wn- 
h: ppy youth, that he should not have ac- 
ccmplished his purpose! He was met by 
the muzzle of a musket ere he had scarce 
touched the ground, and a third:ruffian 
appearing at the same moment from the 
treacherous concealment. of the tree to- 
wards which he started, he was effectual- 
ly taken and brought round into the road, 


where he was made to stretch himself out 
upon his face, as had already been done 
with the conductor. 

I could now distinctly hear one of these 
robbers—for such they were—inquire in 
Spanish of the mayoral as to the number 
of passengers he had brought; if they 
were armed; whether there was any mo- 
ney inthe diligence; and then, as a con- 
clusion to the interrogatory, demanding 
‘ La balsa!’ ina more angry tone. The 
poor fellow did as he was told; he raised 
himself high enough.to draw a large 
leathern purse from an inner pocket, and 
stretching his hand upward to deliver it, 
he said ** Joma usted caballero, fero no 
me quita usted la vide!” or ** Take it, sir, 
but leave my life!”’ Such, however, did 
net seem to be his intention. He went to 
the road side, and bringing a stone from 
a large heap which had been collected to 
be broken and thrown on the road, he fell 
to beating the mayoral on the head with 
it. The unhappy man, when thus assail- 
ed, sent forth the most piteous cries for 
misericordia and freidad; he invoked the 
interposition of Jesu Christo, Santiago 
Apostol y Martir, La Virgin del Pilar, 
and all those sainted names, which, being 
accustomed himself to hear pronounced 
with awful reverence, were most likely to 
prove efficacious in arresting the fury of 
his assassin. But he might as well have 
asked pity of the stone that smote him as 
of the wretch to whose full fury it had 
furnished a weapon. He struck and struck 
again, until becoming at length more ear- 
nest in the task, he laid his musket be- 
side him and worked with both hands up- 
on the victim. The cries for pity which 
blows had first excited, blows at length 
quelled. They had gradually increased 
with the suffering to the most tetrible 
shrieks, and when this became too strong 
to bear, it worked its own cure. The 
shrieks declined into low and inarticulate 
moans, which, with a deep-drawn and 
agonized gasp for,breath,and an occasional 
convulsion, alone remained to show that the 
vital principle had not yet departed. 

It fared no better, nay even worse with 
Pepe—though instead of cries for pity 
which had availed the mayoral so little, 
he uttered nothing but low moans that 
died away in the dust beneath him. One’ 
might have thought that the youthful ap- 
pearance of the lad would have ensured 
him compassion. But the case was @if- 
ferent. The robbers were doubtless of 
Amposta, and being acquainted with him, 
dreaded recognition; so that what in al- 
most any situation in the world would 
have formed a claim to kindness, was here 
an occasion of cruelty. Wheén both the 
victims had been rendered insensible, 
there was a short pause, .and a consulte- 
tion followed in a low tone between the 
ruffians; and then they proceeded to exe- 
cute the further plans which had been 
concerted between them, The first went 
round to the left side of the diligence, and 
having unhooked the iron, shoe and pla- 
ced it under the wheel as an additiomal se- 
curity against escape, he epened the door 
of the interior, and mounting on the steps, 
I could hear him distinctly uttering a ter- 
rible threat*in Spanish, and demanding an 
ounce of gold from each of the passen- 
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gers. This was answered by ah expos- 
tulation from the Valencian storekeeper, 
who said that they had not so much mon- 
ey, but what they had would be given wil- 
lingly. There was then a jingling of pur- 
ses, some pieces dropping on the floor in 
the hurry and agitation of the moment. 
Having remained a moment inthe door 
of the interidr, he did not come to the 
cabriolet, but passed at once to the rotun- 
da. Here he used great cautiony doubt- 
less from having seen the evening before 
at Amposta that it contained. no women, 
but six young students, who weré all stout 
fellows. ‘They were made to come down 
one by one from their strong hold, deliver 


down flat upon their faces in the road, 

Meanwhile, the second robber, after 
consulting with his companion, had re- 
turned to the spot where the zaga/ Pepe 
lay rolling from side to side. As he went 
towargs him he drew a knife from the 
folds of his sash, ‘and having opened it, 
he placed one of his naked legs on either 
side of his victim. Pushing aside the 
| jacket of the youth, he bent forward and 
dealt him many blows, moving over every 
part of the body as if anxious to leave 
none unsaluted. The young priest, my 
companion, shrunk back into his corner, 
and hid his face with his shivering fingers; 
but my own eyes seemed spell-bound, for 
I could not withdraw them from the oruel 
spectacle, and my ears were more sensi- 
ible than ever. Though the windows at 

the front and sides were still closed. I 
;could distinctly hear each stroke of the 
murderous knife as it entered its victim; 
it was not a blunt sound as of a weapon 
that meets with positive resistance, but'a 
hollow hissing noise, as if the household 
implement, made tg part the bread of 
peace, performed unwillingly its task of 
treachery. This moment was the unhap- 
piest of my life; and it struck me atthe 
time that if anyssituation could be more 
worthy of pity than to die the dog’s death 
of poor Pepe, it was to be compelled to 
witness his fate without the power to raise 
an arm of interposition. 

Having completed the deed to his satis- 
faction, this cold blooded murderer came 
to the. door of, the cabriolet, and endeav- 
ored to open it. “He shook violently, cal- 
|ling to us to assist him; but it had chan- 
ced hitherto that we had always got out 
on the other side, and the young priest, 
who ‘had never before’ béen ina diligence, 
' thought from the circumstance that there 

was but one door, and therefore answer- 
'ed the fellow that he must go to the other 
side. Off the first arrival of these unwel- 
|come visitors, I had taken a valuable 
watch which I wore, from my waistcoat 
pocket, and stowed it snugly in my boot; 
but when thef fell to beating in the heads 
of our guides, I bethought me, that the 
few doHars that I carried in my purse 
might not satisfy them, and replaced it 
again in readiness to be delivered at the 
shortest notige. ‘hese precautions were, 
however, unnecessary. The third ruffian, 
who had continued to make the circuit of 
the diligence with the musket in his hand, 
paused a moment in the road ‘before us, 
and having placed his head to the ground 


as if to listen, presently came and spoke 


their money and’ watches, and then lie — 
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‘in an under tone to his companions. The 


conference was but a short one. They 
stood a moment the mayoral and 
struck his head with the butts of their 
muskets, while the fellow who had before 
used the knife returned to make a few 
farewell thrusts, and in another moment 
they had all disappeared from around us. 

In consequence of the darkness, which 
was only partially dispelled by the lantern 
which had enabled me to see what occur- 
red so immediately before me, we were 
not at once sensible of the departure of 
the robbers, but continued near half an 
hour after their disappearance in the same 
situation in which they leit us. ‘The short 
breathing and chattering of teeth, lately 
so audible from within the interior, grad- 
ually subsided, and were succeeded by 
whispers of the females, and soon after 
by words pronounced in a louder tone; 
whilst ouf mutilated guides, by groans and 
writhing, gave evidence of returning ani- 
mation. «My companion and | slowly let 
down the window beside us, and having 
looked round awhile, we opened the door 
and descended, The door of the interior 
stood open as it had been left, and those 
within sat each in his place in anxious 
conversation, In the rear of the coach 
was a black heap on the ground, which I 
presently recognised for the six students 
who had occupied the rotunda, and who 
having been made to come down one by 
ene, deliver their money and watches, 
and stretch themselves out on their fa- 
ces, made the oddest figure one cat con- 
ceive, rolled up in theirblack cloaks, and 
with their cocked hats of the same sol- 
emn color, emerging at intervals from out 
the heap. As we came cautiously tow- 
ards them, they whispered. among each 
other, and first one lifted his head to look 
at us and then another, until finding that 
we were of the party,they all rose at once 
like a cloud, notwithstanding the threat 
which the robbers made to them at their 
departure, as we afterwards heard, to 
wait by the read side and shoot down the 
first person who should offer to stir. It 
will readily occur to the reader, that if 
resistance to this bold, and bloody deed 
should have been at all, it was by these 
young men, who, being together and fur- 
thermore acquainted, might easily have 
acted with concert, whilst the rest of the 
party were as completely separated as 
though they had rode in distinct vehicles. 
But if it be considered that they had been 
awakened suddenly to a consciousness of 
their situation, and without any expecta- 
tion of such aresult, and that even though 
they should have had courage and cool- 
ness to concert resistance upon so short a 
notice, they were to a man wnarmed, it 
will appear more natural that they should 
have acted precisely as they did. 

Our first care, when thas left to our- 
selves, was to see if any thing could be 
done for our unfortunate guides. We 
found them rolling over in the dust and 
moaning inarticulately, except, indeed, 
that the conductor would occasionally pro- 
nounce indistinctly some of those sainted 
names, whose interposition he had in vain 
invoked in the moment of tribulation. 
Having taken down the light from the top 
of the coach, we found them so much dis- 
figured with bruises and with blood, that 
recognition would have been impossible, 
The finery of poor Pepe, his silver but- 
tons and his sash of silk, were scarce less 
disfigured than his features. There hap- 

ened to be in our party a student of med- 
icine, who now took the lead in binding 
with pieces of linen and pocket handker- 
chiefs the wounds of these unhappy men, 
and in placing under their heads such 
things as were convenient to raise them 
from the ground. While thus engaged 
we heard the noise of footsteps in the di- 
rection of Amposta, and shortly after a 
man came up with a musket in his hand, 


and inquired the cause of our interrup- 
tion. Having learnt the truth, and inquir- 
ed the direction we supposed the robbers 
to have taken, he discharged his musket 
towards it, and loaded and discharged 
again several times in rapid succession. 
He wore a species of bastard uniform, and 
proved to be one of the resguardo, or ar- 
med police, which is scattered over the 
country in Spain for the prevention of 
smuggling, and the protection of lives and 
propertyg but its members, receiving an 
insufficient salary from the government 
for their support, as is the case with al- 
most all the inferior servants of the Span- 
ish crown, are obliged to increase their 
means the best way they can, and are of- 
ten found leagued in practices which it is 
their business to suppress. It would per- 
haps be bold to say that this fellow was 
either directly or indirectly engaged with 
those who had just robbed us, but his ap- 
pearance at this conjuncture was both sud- 
den and singular, 

The tragedy over, a farce succeeded 
which lasted until daylight. Many tarts 
and wagons that were passing on the 
road came toa halt about us; but we could 
not proceed on our journey, nor could the 
bleeding guides be removed from the road 
until the a/calde of the nearest town 
should appear and take cognizance of the 
outrage. He came at length, a little man 
with a red cockade in his hat, in token of 
the loyalty which had doubtless procur- 
ed his ofice. He commenced examining 
the scene of bloodshed with an air of pro- 
fessional abstraction, which showed that 
this was not the first time he had been cal- 
led from bed on such an occasion. He 
put his hand into the puddle of blood be- 
side the mayoral, and gave the stone with 
which his head had been broken in care 
of one of his attendants. ‘This done, one 
of the carts which had halted near us was 
put in requisition to carry off the poor 
fellows, who had now lain rolling and 


weltering in their blood for more than two 


hours. ‘There was some difficulty to get 
the people who stood by to lift the bodies 
into the cart, and we were ourselves obli- 
ged to perfori the task, which all seemed 
anxious to avoid. From this circumstance 
and what I afterwards heard, I learned 
that a person found near the body of a 
murdered man is subject to detention and 
imprisonment, either as a witness, or as 
one suspected of the crime; and it is ow- 
ing to this singular fact that Spaniards, 
instead of hurrying to lend succor, avoid 
a murdered man as they would avoid a 
murderer. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether in Spain the law be not more 
dreaded by the peaceful inhabitant than 
the very robbers and murderers from 
whom it should protect him. When a 
murder has been committed in a house, 
the first step of justice is to seize, not only 
the occupants, but to carry off whatever 
furniture it may contain, until nothing but 
the walls be left. Hence it is that now, 
as in the time of Gil Blas, the word Jus- 
ticia, which should inspire the honest with 
confidence, is never pronounced without a 
shudder. 

These painful scenes at length had an 
end, and the cart into which the guides 
had been placed returndd slowly to Am- 
posta. Before it drove away the mayor- 
al’showed symptoms of returning sensi- 
bility; but Pepe seemed in his agony. 
Two soldiers of the resguardo tock their 
places to conduct the diligence, and when 
the rope which the robbers had stretched 
across the road from tree to tree had been 
removed, the muies were again set in mo- 
tion, hurrying from the scene of disaster 
as though they had been sensible to its 
horrors, The day had now completely 
dawned, and the sun, rising igto a cloud- 
less sky,shone abroad upon a fertile coun- 


| try and the peaceful scenes of cultivation. 
‘There was little, however, in the change 


of cheerfulness or consolations, for if na- 
ture looked so fair, man sank in the com- 
parison, 

The first place we came to was San Car- 
los; one of the new frofiulations establish- 
ed by the patriotic Olavide. We halted 
in the public place, which stcod in the 
form of an ampitheatre, and were soon 
surrounded by all the village worthies, to 
hear once and again from the now loqua- 
cious students the story of our misfor- 
tunes. It was, however, no novelty to 
them; and when they had seen us driven 
into the town by cut-throat rese uardo, 
who held muskets io their hands instead of 
whips, they were all, doubtless, as cer- 
tain of what had happened as when in pos- 
session of the details. ‘The alcalde of 
San Carlos came forth with especial con- 
fidence to receive official information of 
the outrage; then consulting with the rus- 
ty commandant of a few ragged soldiers 
who composed the garrison, part of them 
were sent off to search for the robbers, 
already snug a-bed, perhaps, in Amposta, 
and part were ordered to accompany the 
diligence to Vinaroz, where our mules 
were to be changed. 

Vinaroz is quite a large town, and as we 
entered it a good number of the inhabi- 
tants were up in arms at the unusual de- 
tention ef the diligence. We had scarce 
stopped before we were completely hem- 
med in by curious people; se leaving my 
Catalan companions to find consolation in 
imparting their sorrows, J pushed my way 
through groups of half naked Valencians, 
rovalist volunteers of most unprepossess- 
ing appearance, and greasy monks of Saint 
Francis, until having cleared the crowd 
and reached the court yard, I mounted at 
once to the eating room of the fosado. 

The kitchen of the fosado at Vinaroz 
offered a scene of unusual confusion. The 
hostess was no other than the mother of 
Pepe, a very decent looking Catalan 
woman, who, I understood, had been sent 
there the year before by the diligence 
company, which is concerned in all the 
inns at which their coaches stop through- 
out the line. She had already been told 
of the probable fate of her son, and was 
preparing to set off for Amposta in the 
deepest affliction; and yet her sorrow, 
though evidently real, was singularly com- 
bined with a concern for matters of an in- 
ferior and different interest. The unusu- 
al demand for breakfast by fourteen hun- 
gry passengers had created some little 
confusion, and the poor woman, instead of 
leaving these matters to take care of them- 
selves, felt the force of habit, and was is- 
suing a variety of orders to her assis- 
tant: nor was she unmindful of her ap- 
pearance, but had already changed her 
freck and stockings preparatory to depar- 
ture, and thrown on her mantilla. It was 
indeed a singular and piteous sight to see 
the poor perplexed .woman changing some 
fish that was frying, lest they should be 
burnt on one side, adjusting and re-pinning 
her mantilla, and sobbing and crying all 
in the same breath. When the mancame, 
however, to say that the mule was in 
readiness, every thing was forgotten but 
the feelings of a mother, and she hurried 
off in deep and unsuppressed affliction. 


FROM “THE BIJOU.” 

Warm is the heart in boyhood’s days, 

And warm are the smiles which greet it; 
But time will come when those bright rays 

Of hope and Love no longer meet it: 
How bright the dream when young eyes sleep, 

And brighter glows the heart with gladness! 
But time will doom such eyes to weep, 

And change their beams to tears of sadness. 
How beautiful the book of Life, 

If Fancy glances. o’er its pages, 
She feels no sorrow, sees no strife, 

In the fair scenes of future ages. 
But changed are those unblotted lines, 

When feelings, hopes, and all are slighted; 
And dim the fire of genius shines, 

When all its wanderings have been blighted. 


MISCELLANY. 


There was once to bea meeting of the 
flowers, and the judge was to awarda 
prize to the one pronounced the most 


beautiful.——Who shall take the prize? , 


said the Rose, stalking forward in all the 
consciousness of beauty. Who shall have 
the prize? said the other flowers, advan- 
cing, each filled with conscious pride, and 
each imagining it would be herself. I 
will take a peep at those beauties,thought 
the Violet, as she lay in her humble bed, 
not presuming to attend the meeting—I 
will see. them as they pass. But as she 
raised her lowly head to peep out of her hi- 
ding place, she was observed by the judge, 
who immediately pronounced her the most 
beautiful, because the most modest. 


HINTS TO PEOPLE OF MODERATE FOR- 
TUNE.—The prevailing folly of the pres- 
ent day is extravagance, I know very 
well that the old are too proud to preach 
about modern degeneracy, whether they 
have cause or not; but laugh as we may 
at the sage advice of our fathers, it is too 
plain that our present expensive habits 
are productive of much domestic unhap- 
piness, and injurious to public prosperity. 
Our wealthy people copy all the foolish 
and extravagant caprices of European 
fashion, without considering that we have 
not their laws of inheritance among us— 
and that our frequent changes of policy 
render property far more precarious here 
than in the old world, They have an un- 
doubted right to spend their thousands as 
they please, and if they spend them ri- 
diculously, it is consoling to reflect that 
they must, in some way or other, benefit 
the poorer classes. People of moderate 
fortunes have likewise an unquestioned 
right to dispose of their hundreds as they 
please; but I would ask, is it wise to risk 
your happiness in a foolish attempt to 
keep up with the opulent? Of what use 
is the effort which takes so much of your 
time, and all of your income? Nay, if 
any unsuspected change in affairs should 
deprive you of a few yearly hundreds, 
you will find your expenses have exceed- 
ed your income—thus the foundation of 
an accumulating debt will be laid, and 
your family will have formed habits but 
poorly calculated to save you from the 
threatened ruin, Not one valuable friend 
will be gained by living beyond your 
means, and old age will be left to compar- 
ative, if not to utter ruin. 

There is ncthing in which the extrava- 
gance of the present day strikes me so 
forcibly, as the manner in which our 
young people of moderate fortune furnish 
their houses. 

A few weeks since I called upon a farm- 
er’s daughter, who had lately married a 
young physician of moderate talents and 
destitute of fortune. Her father had 
given her at her marriage all he ever ex- 
pected to give her, viz. two thousand dol- 
lars. Yet the lower part of her house 
was furnished with as much splendor as 
we usually find among the wealthiest.— 
‘The whole twothousand had been expen- 
ded upon Brussels carpets, alabaster va- 
ses, mahogany chairs, and marble tables. 
I afterwards learned than the more useful 
household utensils had been forgotten; 
and that a few weeks after the wedding, 
she was actually obliged to apply to her 
husband for money.to purchase baskets, 
iron spoons, clothes’ lines, &c.—and her 
husband, made irritable by the want of 
money, pettishly demanded why she had 
bought so many things they did not want. 
Did the doctor gain any patients, or shea 
single friend, by offering their visitors wa- 
ter in richly cut glass tumblers, or serv- 
ing them with costly damask napkins, in- 
stead of plain soft towels? No—their 
foolish vanity had made them less happy, 
and no more respectable. 

Had the young lady been content with 
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Kidderminstér carpets and tasteful vases 
of her own making, she might have put 
one thousand dollars at interest; had she 
obtained six per cent. it would have 
clothed her as well as the wife of any man 
who depends merely upon his own indus- 
try ought to be clothed. This wouid 
have saved much domestic disquiet; for 
after all, human rature is human nature, 
and a wife is never better beloved because 
she teases for money. 

PunctuaTION.—A true character of a 
certain gentleman, not more than fifty 
miles from Boston— 

The man is either good or bad, 
And which I wish to know; 

May genio, with punctilious hand, 
By punctuation show. 

He is an old experienced MAN in vice 
and wickedne she isnever FouNnD in op- 
posing the workers of iniguity he takes 
DELIGHT in the downfall of his neighbors 
he never REJOICEs in the prosperity of his 
fellow creatures he is always PLEASED 
when the poor are in distress he is always 
ready to ASSIST in destroying the peace 
and happiness of society he takes no 
PLEASURE in serving the Lord he is un- 
commonly DILIGENT in sowing discord 
among his friends and acquaintances he 
takes no PRIDE in laboring to promote the 
cause of Christianity he has not been 
NEGLIGENT in endeavoring to stigmatize 
all public teachers he makes no EXxER- 
TIONS to subdue’ his evil fassions he 
strives HARD to build up Satan’s kingdom 
helends no arp for the support of the 
gospel among the eathen he contributes 
LARGELY to the friends of the evil adver- 
sary he pays no ATTENTION to good ad- 
vice he gives great HEED tothe devil 
he will never Go to Heaven he will go 
where he will receive a just recompense 
of reward. 

N.B. If, in reading the above, you put 
a semi-colon at the end of every word in 
small capitals, the character of the per- 
son will appear that of a very good man; 
but if you place the semi-colon at the ter- 
mination of every word in italje, and leave 
it out at the first mentioned,you will make 
him one of the worst characters. So 
which is he? a 


O_p AGE.—With all the ennobling rust 
of antiquity, and with all the beauty of 
his verses, Anacreon is, after all, only a 
silly old fellow, who goes on scanning and 
drinking when he ought to be making 
money and saving his soul. The conduct 
of aged persons towards females need not, 
however, be wholly unmarked by a sense 
of the difference of sex. There is, on 
the contrary, something very pleasing and 
touching in the reverential deportment of 
a polite old gentleman towards that beau- 
ty which he does not cease to admire be- 
cause he can no longer enjoy. 


The misery of human life is made up of 
large masses, each separated from the oth- 
er by certain intervals, Qne year, the 
death of a child; years after a failure in 
trade; after another longer or shorter in- 
terval a ‘daughter marries unhappily: in 
all but the singularly unfortunate, the in- 
tegral parts*that compose the sum total of 
the unhappiness of man’s life, are easily 
counted, distinctly. remembered. ‘The 
happiness of life, on the contrary, is made 
up of minute fractions—the little, soon for- 
gotten charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind 
look, a heart-felt compliment in the dis- 
guise of playful raillery, and the countless 
other infinite smiles of pleasurable thought 
and genial feeling. — Coleridge. 


VALUABLE HABIT.One of the most 
Valuable habits of life is that of comple- 
ting every undertaking. The mental 

issipation in which persons of talent of- 
ten indulge, and to which they are per- 
haps so much more prone than others, is 
destructive beyond what can really be im- 


agined. A man has lost the power of 
prosecuting a task the moment its novel- 
ty is gone; or if it is become encumbered 
with difficulty, has reduced his mind into 
a state of the most lamentable and wretch- 
ed imbecility. His life will hang over 
him like a spell, and will paralyze all his 
energies, and he will at least believe that 
however fair may be his prospects, and 
however feasible his plans, he is fated 
never to succeed, The habit of finishing 
ought to be formed in early youth, 


I never knew a scolding person that 
was able to govern a family. What 
makes people scold? Because they can- 
not govern themselves. How then can 
they govern others? Those who govern 
wellare generally calm—they are prompt 
and resolute, but steady and mild. 


A SCENE ON THE GaNGES.—One day, 
as I was walking on the bank of the Gan- 
ges, I saw a group of people sitting to- 
gether and mumbling something to them- 
selves. Nearthem I saw a corpse, wrap- 
ped in a white sheet, with its feet covered 
with water. A few moments after, a 
young man, I should think about twenty 
years of age, shouldered the corpse, and 
walked slowly to an elevated bank; he 
hurled it into the river in the same man- 
ner you would a log of wood. He then 
plunged in after the body, and deprived 
it of the winding sheet, leaving the corpse 
to float down the tide ina state of nudity. 
When the vouth reached the shore, I ask- 
ed him who the young person was that 
he had thrown into the river? He repli- 
ed with a kmd of grin, ‘My wife!’ I 
said, ‘You don’t seem to be very sorry 
about her.’ He said, ‘No; it was God’s 
pleasure.’ I asked him how old she was: 
and he said, ‘ Thirteen yearsold.’ I then 
inquired if she had any family? He re- 
plied, ‘ Not now; she had one, a little 
girl, but the Gunga had got her the day 
before.’ I then asked him how long his 
wife had been dead, when he informed me 
she died the moment before I came up. 
The father and mother of the unfortu- 
nate girl were both there, but seemed as 
indifferent as the rock on which they had 
perched themselves, to watch her pro- 
gress down the rippling stream—the cold 
grave of millions. 


The fellowing curious advertisement 
appeared in a Concord, N. H. paper: 
«Whereas I, Daniel Clay, through mis- 
representation, was induced to post my 
wife Rhoda in the papers, now beg leave 
t® inform the public, that I have again 
taken her to wife after settling all our 
troubles in an amicable manner: so that 
every thing, as usual, goes on like clock 
work. 
‘Divorced, like scissors rent in twain, 
» Each mourn’d the rivet out: 
Now gronnd and rivetted again, 
They'll mske the old shears cut.” 


Naturat Huistory.—I was much 
pleased this day with detecting the stra- 
tagems of a common wren to conceal its 
nest from observation. It had formed a 
hollow space in the thatch on the inside 
of my cow-shed, in which it had placed its 
nest by the side of a rafter, and finished 
it with its usual neatness; but lest the or- 
ifice of itscell should engage attention, it 
had negligently hung a ragged piece of 
moss on the straw work, concealing the 
entrance, and apparently proceeding 
from the rafter; and so perfect'was the 
deception that I should not have noticed 
it, though tolerably observant of such 
things, had not the bird betrayed hér se- 
cret, and darted out. Now, from what 
operative cause did this stratagem pro- 
ceed? Habit it was not; it seemed like 
an after-thought, danger was perceived, 
and the contrivance which 4 contempla- 
tive being would have provided was re- 
sorted to, 


RoMAN COLLISEUM.—Human nature 
shudders onaretrospection ofthe enormous 
slaughter perpetrated in this ampitheatre, 
and others which preceded and followed it. 
After the death of Decebalus, and the 
conclusion of the Dacian war, Trajan gave 
these tragic spectacles to the Roman cit- 
izens during 123 successive days; on some 
of which 10,000 tame and wild animals 
were destroyed, and innumerable gladia- 
tors grappled in mortal combat to amuse 
the savage and applauding multitude. — 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Observations on the Stomach of Man. 
—The Bulletin of Medical Sciences at 
Paris, for the month of June, 1828, contains 
several observations published by Sem- 
mering, who has demonstratea— 

Ist. That the stomach of a negro dif- 
fers from that of a white man; being roun- 
der, approaching in shape that of a mon- 
key. 

2d. That the contraction towards the 
middle of the stomach, observable in some 
persons, is always found in women. It 
seems to arise from the pressure of the 
corsets on the epigastrium. 

3d. That thiscontraction isnever found 
in young people.— Weekly Messenger. . 


YANKEE SHREWDNESS.—-Dr. Abbot 
says that the Yankees, famed as they are 
for Scotch shrewdness, might take an ad- 
mirable lesson from the order and econo- 
my of the West India planters in the con- 
struction of their residences. The negro 
huts are of limestone and mortar, while 
the master lives in a thatched roof house, 
with humble recesses each side of the hall 
for bedchambers. 

SINCERITY. 

**T’ll never consent, while I breathe, to 
treat a scoundrel with deference at the 
expense of an honest man; to disappoint 
a friend—to spare the feelings of a fool, 
because he is a fool, and a stranger—no, 
not even a stranger—an intruder. 

Now, you are in earnest—zow, I be- 
lieve you. 

That I am. I see friendship, love, com- 
mon sense, and common honesty, sacrifi- 
ces, every hour, to what is called polite- 
ness. I see women, every day—out of 
resfiect, as they say, to their husbands— 
tricked out with better dress, with better 
looks, and with better humor, to receive 
strangers, than to receive a husband—the 
rogues—persuading the good, easy fool, 
when they give other men a cleaner table. 
cloth and a better dinner, that ‘they doit 
out of love and respect for Ain! 

Abominable!—they treat the‘lord of 
their affections, the partner of,their bed, 
the father of their children, worse than 
any other man—they do, indeed—there’s 
no denying it. 

*Tis all a wicked, profligate,cold-heart- 
ed lie, and they know it, They call it 
hospitality. Worse and,worse. Hospi- 
tality is not ostentation. Hospitality. is 
simple and sincere. No! they want to 
please a stranger—to deceive him,-even 
for an hour—to appear better off in the 
world, richer and more comfortable, than 
they really are. They are secretly tired 
of home—of that plain, quiet, comforta- 
ble, beautiful decency, which makes home 
so dear toa man. Such women are sure 
to be sluts and hypocrites, just in propor- 
tion to the difference they make between 
their-household and the world—the stran- 
ger and their husband. They go slip-shod 
about the house—their caps 0’ one side— 
hair flying locse—and themselves ‘fitter 
for a horse-pond than a marriage-bed, or 
a dinner table—till, in mercy to their hus- 
bands, some stranger knocks at the door. 

Oh, but if you ask a man to dinner with 
you, you must give him something better 
than pork and beans. 

Not if I eat pork and beans myself. 


But he’ll be offended. 

Lethim. He’sa fool, if he expects to 
be treated, at my own house, by my own 
wife, betterthan I myself am. Sir, I can 
tell, by looking at the plate of a man, ex- 
actly how he is esteemed by the woman at 
the head of the table. a 

Of course. The higher she esteen's 
him, and the more she loves him, the beéf- 
ter he will be helped. 

Exactly the reverse. The husband will 
be worse off; and if there be any particu- 
lar,dear friend, what comes often—some- 
body to whom the family are under great 
obligations—who may know him by the 
drumsticks on his plate—the muddy ci- 
der—and the small claws of the lobster. 

But, aftervall, if we can’t be free and 
easy with our friends, with whom can we 
be so? 

Free and easy!—Codfish and potatoes! 
Is that what you call being free and easy. 
—Make your friends. eat pudding and 
goose out of the same plate. But so it 
ever is—we alwaystreat thosé worst, who 
treat us best—a man will borrow money 
of his best friend, to pay the rascal that 
has put him in jail—and then, let his friend 
whistle for the money, or come to a down- 
right quarrel with him, if he should re- 
fuse to lend him any more for the same 
purpose.— Boston Yankee. 


CLIPPINGS. 


There are now in our House of Refuge, 102 inmates—77 
boys and 52 girls. : 

The Pottsville Miners’ Journal gives notice that 500 la- 
borers would find immediate employment at the mines and 
rail roads in that vicinity. 

A daily mail stage runs between this city and Moun 
Carbon, and on the 24th ult. three additional stages were 
required to accommodate passengers. 

Alexander W. Campbell has issued proposals for a Jack- 
son paper, at Doylestown, Penn. 

Pure Water.—A man ih RochesterJN.Y. has been fined 
$50 for throwing a skunk into another man’s well. 

Thirty-four drunken vagrants were brought before the 
New-York Police during the last week. 

Mr. Booth is announced in the Boston papers fer an en- 
gagement at the Tremont theatre. 

The mechanics and working people of Wilmington, Del. 
intend to form themselves into a Sucicty, with a view to 
better their condition. 

John Quincy Adams, late President of the United States, 
has arrived at the patriarchal seatin Quincy. 

Isaac Austin Hays, Esq. of Philadelphia, bas been ap- 
pointed by the President to be Consul at Rio Grande. 

The Grand Jury of Genesee co. N.Y, last week indicted 
four persons Of Batavia, for participation in the Morgan 
business. 

The Vermont Salt Company have bored to the depth of 
608 feet. ‘he lower strata perforated were softslate and 
lime-stone. 

At the Madison, N.Y, Court, last week, Lovina Howard 
recovered a verdict of $500 against Roswell Davis, for a 
breach of the marriage congract. 

Mr. Camp, at Middletown, Conn. picked cucumbers du- 
ring the last week in April; and_ front that time to this, he 
has sold them for the most part for $1 per bushel. 


verpool, with 419 bates Sea [siand & 916 do. Upland Cotton, 

A cargo of frésh Salmon, from Kennebec river, packed 
in ice, arrived at New-York on Monday. 

The fare to Burlington is reduced to 25cents, to Trenton 
75, and to New-York $3—in all the steamboat lines, ex- 
cept the Union. 

Jhe Albany Daily Advertiser mentions that the son of 
Marshal Ney is at preseut in that city. 

In North Carolina, 2000 slaves will be immediately 
emancipated and committed to the Society of Friends, to 
be sent to the Colony of Libegja, if funds for their transpor- 
tation were provided. " 

The brig Mars,which sail@@ from Boston on Monday, car- 
ried out 70 bajes domestic cottons for the Calcutta market. 

In various parts of the United States, vast numbers of 
fOcusts have madetheir appearance. This is the case also 
in the inferior of our own siate. 

The wheat crop in Georgia appears to be oné of the lar- 
cest ever made in that state, and rye and oats are also un- 

commonly good. 
] _A gold mine has been discovered in North Carolina, con- 
taining a vein 80 feet ingwidth. ‘This is the largest vein 
ever heard of, either in ffs or any other country. 

The Baltimore Republican states that two sharks, about 
8 of 9 feet long, were seen in that harbor on Tuesday. 

From all quat the most gratifying accounts are re- 
ceived of the h f the present seasen. 

A man lately died, in Eagland, from the effect of arsenie, 
which he had swallewed to kill toads in his stemach. 

Rights of AU.—A new paper, with this title, has sbeen 
in the city of New-York, by Samuel Cor- 
nish, a man of coler. 

uldwell was to commence operations at t le 
weal about the 12th ultimo. “Bits orchestra is said to be 
very good. 

The Providence theatre was opened on the 19th ult. ua- 
der the management of Mr. Phillips. Miss Stannard, for- 


merly of thé Walnut street theatre, is engaged. 


The ship cleared at Charleston, June 6th, for - 
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ORIGINAL. 


We are pleased to find the following re- 
marks respecting Female Labor in a res- 
pectable New York print. They coincide 
with our own ideas exactly. 

o;** There are many occupations that wo- 
men could fellow, and advantageously, 
were it not for public opinion, which opin- 
ion is too frequently based on wrong im- 
pressions, F orexample, women are good 
attendants on retail stores—they are quick, 
as sales-women—good judges of goods— 
quick at figures, easy of address, and 
obliging in dispositions; their services cer- 
tainly are worth as much, in such capaci- 
ty, as young men, who receive from three 
to five hundred dollars per annum. Wo- 
men are very useful in attending grocery 
stores; and we remember well when it 
‘was customary for women to attend auc- 
tions. In addition to occupations strictly 
feminine, such as tayloresses, mantua ma- 
kers, &c. girls can be taught to set up 
types, (in Frarice a bible society office 
have only girls,) they can learn the jew- 
ellery and watchmaking business, book- 
binding, and many light trades, which 
may aid them in their march to indepen- 
dence; and we are exceedingly rejoiced 
that the rights of women, and their rank 
and condition in society, are now subjects 
of investigation. Much good will grow 
out of it.” 

The Sunday School Union employ a large 
number of compositofs, in setting up the 
numerous Tracts, &c. which they are con- 
stantly publishing. In an office like theirs, 
where the amount of business to be done 
never fluctuates, but is permanent, females 
could be safely employed in setting types. 
There could be no better opening for those 
so disposed, if the managers would em- 
ploy them. They would learn rapidly, 
and in a very short time do quite as much 
asaman. Why is the experiment left 
untried? The Miscellaneous Repository, 
published at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, is set 
up entirely by the Editor’s daughter, and 
we could name other instances in which 
the daughters of a country Editor were 
engaged in his office as compositors. The 
only objection that occurs to us is, that, 
unless those who learned the business 
could be permanently employed in estab- 
lishments where the work done is of uni- 
form amount, they would be liable to be 
thrown out of employment on any sudden 
depression of trade—and again: it seems 
to be an occupation which would effectu- 
ally prevent their: following it after mar- 
riage—assthe business of raising a family 
and setting types involves an a')solute im- 
possibility. It is, however, one at which 
females could not fail to become remarka- 
bly expert; and, saving the contingencies 
of want of employment, and marrying, 
peculiarly suited to their habits in most 
other respects, We should like.to see 
the experiment attempted in'some of our 
great printing offices in this city. 


4 


Joun NEALE & THEN. EncLawp ReE- 
vIEW.—We are more amused with the 
battle between these rivals, than with all 
the dull prosings and grindingsS of our 
neighbors in all sections of the compass. 
“Editorial carding and spinning,” as Col. 
Stone calls it, is at a low ebb, particularly 
in certain neighborhoods. It does not 
seem to be understood that the mill to turn 
out good manufactures must have a long 
race, and that the goods, when put up in 


faper, fora market, must be racy. Our 
friend of the N. E. Review understands 
this matter, and like most other goods 
of eastern manufacture, he will perceive 
that it is in demand in thismarket. He 
says to John Neale—‘‘ Your ravings are 
the dreams of a sick monkey—and your 
ideas hang. as awkwardly together as so 
many bits of old rope spliced by a land 
lubber, Look at your novels. Why, you 
ican’t, to save your ears, sell them for 
four-pence the bushel. After having beena 
‘poor Devil Author’ so long as to be star- 
ved first out of America into G. Britain, 
and back again into America, it hardly 
looks well in you to put on airs,and swag- 
ger asis your wont. Be modest, John, be 
modest—you never did support yourself 
by your pen, and you never will, If you 
have any ink left in your ink-horn, you 
had better drink it—so be there is any nu- 
triment in it, it will keep you alive longer 
in that way than in any other, Jump for 
joy, John: athought strikes us. We owe 
you, after all,no ill will—and if you will 
give up that thriftless Yankee, and pro- 
cure good and sufficient bonds, we will 
constitute you agent for the Review, and 
let you have every seventh number gratis, 
In this way you may be sure of a diving. 
Do you close with the proposals? Tellus 
in your next Yankee.” 

Speaking of the American Monthly 
Magazine, of which we gave a passing no- 
tice last week, he says rather harder 
things of Mr. Willis,than we had dared 
to: for instance—‘*We doubt whether 
there is, at the present time, available tal- 
ent enough in the country to produce a 
literary work, which could safely chal- 
lenge competition with the British Month- 
lies—and, even if there is, Mr. Willis is 
hardly the man to call it into. exercise, 
To enlist the talent of the country, a man 
must possess more than ordinary talent 
himself, This Mr, Willis does not pos- 
sess. He is a d0y—rather a bright one, 
to be sure—but still a d0y—a vain, fop- 
pish, and spoiled boy—and one of the 
most unfit of all live creatures to super- 
intend a Monthly Review. A few affect- 
ed and cockneyish prettyisms may do very 
well for a lady’s Album—but they are 
poor matter, wherewithal to fill the pages 
of a National Magazine. And to what 
else is the mind of Mr. Willis equal?— 
Little or nothing. To him the great and 
the glorious in nature are but the pages of 
a sealed book. He himself tells us that 
he‘ would rather look down into a green 
hollow, that he can cast a stone over, than 
gaze from the tops of all the mountains in 
the Universe.” We do not doubt it. His 
soul is well fitted to speculate upon green 
leaves and colored insects, but not to rush 
off to Heaven, and scale ‘the pillared 
battlements of Mind’s own home.’ ” 

A new paper, called ** The Irishman,” 
has been established at Charleston. Mr. 
Blinn, the Editor, says in his address, 
‘*that the foul aspersions which the bi- 
gotted and sectarian presses of this coun- 
try unceasingly endeavor tocast upon the 
cause of Ireland and Irishmen, will be re- 
futed by the best abilities of the Editor.” 
Now, if Mr. Blinn can give no better rea- 
son than this for issuing his new paper, he 


had better shut up shop at once. He is 


on the wrong scent altogether; andthe 
editorial fraternity of this country will not 
be disposed to countenance any man who 
libels them so grossly in the very outset 
of his career, by saying that their presses 
‘*are unceasingly endeavoring to cast foul 
aspersions on the cause oi Ireland.” — 
The fact is directly the reverse of what 
Mr. Blinn asserts it to be. The presses 
of the United States have never slander- 
ed Ireland—no, not the most profligate 
and degraded of them. Even the Secta- 
rian ones have never polluted their col- 
umns by. defaming Ireland. That unfor- 
tunate country, of all others, is the last 
that Americans would censure. Another 
and a purer feeling reigns within their 
breasts, whenever her late oppressed con- 
dition is mentioned—a feeling of deep and 
honest sympathy for all her grievous suf- 
ferings. It was universal—it pervaded 
all hearts, and Irishmen knew it—or why 
would so many thousands seek within the 
peaceful borders of this country, that cer- 
tain rest from poverty and persecution 
which they could find nowhere else? We 
never heard before of such an imputation 
on the character of our press. The peo- 
ple would not brook the promulgation of 
the alleged slander. There are too many 
worthy Irishmen among us for the people 
to suffer them to be publicly defamed.— 
Mr. Blinn must bea newly arrived for- 
eigner, or he could not have taken up 
with so mistaken an idea, We advise 
him to correct it in the very next paper 
he publishes. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 

It seems to have been a source of mel- 
ancholy reflection to the Hebrew sage, 
‘*that there was no new thing under the 
sun.” In this he will be echoed by the 
many, but there surely will be a few to 
lament with me, that in our country, at 
least, there is nothing o/d. No classic 
associations of antiquity are ours; all are 
borrowed—and borrowed,too,from sneer- 
ing neighbors, who smile contemptuous- 
ly at our poverty. It isa burlesque, in- 
deed, on antiquarianism, when an enthu- 
siast wanders “ere in search of rusty half- 
pennies,cracked earthenware, or disment- 
bered statuary. In short, we are utter- 
ly destitute of every thing antique, ven- 
erable, druidical, and genealogical. Our 
recent, tasteless progenitors have even in- 
vented new names for beasts, birds, and 
vegetables. Had they entitled the whip- 
perwill a nightingale, we would not need 
to conjure the midnight melodist from his 
European woodland, to grace our transat- 
lantic poetry. All are misnamed and in- 
ferior. We have larks, indeed, but ¢Acir 
whistle is not the classic pipe of the larks 
of other & older climes. Even our wrens 
are bigger; our patridges are quails; and 
for hares we have rabbits. Here are no 
‘red deer bounding through the glade,” 
nothing but elks, buffaloes, bears, and 
oppossums And where. is the poet can 
endure to sing of them? In vain we erect 
structures after the purest models of 


Gothic architecture—we cannot embrown }. 
them with the gloom of ancient supersti- } 


tion, nor people them with a shadowy 
train of semi-druid monks. We have no 
dilapidated castles, and fortresses moul- 
dering under the weight of time-earned 


honors. No ‘cloud capt “towers,” nor 
** gorgeous palaces,” the venerable nests 
of ancient marauders and regal despots, 
With us the classic cant of ** Cam” and 
**Oxon” is not as familiar as spelling- 
books and tables of calculation. It is too 
soon, by a dozen centuries, for our verit- 
able poets and historians to celebrate the 
earning, temperance and probity of our 
aboriginal, blanketted contemporaries, 
We, alas! (ill-starred that we are,) live 
in an era of our country, too juvenile for 
competition with foreign greybeards. It 
is not for us to stalk like them, with im- 
posing gravity, through cloistered abbeys, 
gazing with veneration upon the armor- 
ial cognizance of some “Red-hand,” or 
“ Bear’s-paw,” whose dubious honors have 
descended to his posterity. Nor ean we 
claim the high distinction of being born 
in a land of heraldry, and nursed under 
the ennobling influence of royality. Even 
to grace our literature, we are not per- 
mitted the luxury of a high-born exotic; 
for woe betide the unlucky weaver of 
homespun legendary narrative, who pre- 
sumes to steal the sixth cousinship of a 
lord, for the hero or heroine of his tale, 
Reviews must be supplied with sarcastic 
witticisms and graphic caricature; and 
what fitter subject than awkward Jona- 
than grasping at the shadow of nobility, 
and striving to be original? But it is in 
vain to lament;—we have no king to make 
lords by patent, or transform by a slap of 
the sword the base into the honorable. 
We must still delight ourselves with most 
apocryphal tales of Indian refinement of 
morals and manners, and revel in poeti- 
cal rhapsodies of landscapes we never 
saw, and songsters we never heard, pure- 
ly because their names and localities are 
hallowed by association with the poetry, 
arts, and history of distant times. It is 
certain we are not lacking inthe sublime, 
the beautiful, and the picturesque of Na- 
ture; but what of this? We may wander 
from sea to sea without being able to cheat 
ourselves into one delicious dream of roy- 
al magnificence, or chivalric devoticn and 
bravery. ‘Truly, it is melancholy to think 
what a heliday land for romancers and 
poets were ours, but that all is spick and 
span new republicanism, entirely destitute 
of the sombre grace which the “dim mist 
of intervening centuries has shed over 
the memories of Rome and Sparta. 

N. E, 


FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SEVENTEEN. 
I’m much too young to marry, 
Forlam only seventeen! 
Why think I, then, of Harry? 
W hat can it mean? what can it mean? 
Wherever Harry meets me, 
Beside the brook or on the green, 
How tenderly he greets me! 
What can it mean? what can it mean? 
‘Whene’er my name he utters, 
A blush upon my cheek is seen— 
And then, my heart so flutters! 
What can it mean? what can it mean? 
And when he mentions Cupid, 
Or smiling, ealls me * fairy queen,” 
I sigh and look so stupid! 
What can it mean? what ean it mean? 
Oh, merey! what can ail me? 
I’m growing pale and very lean! 
My spirits often fail me! é 
hat can it mean? what can it mean? 
I’m not in love!—Oh, smother 
Such a thought at seventeen! 
V’'ll go and ask my mother, 
What can it mean? what can it mean? 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 11. 


cP A scoundrel, named Charles C. Arms, has 
been making himself busy in various parts of Mas- 
sachugetts in soliciting subscribers to the Ariel,and 
pocketing the money. This fellow is wholly un- 
known to the Editor, and he has no authority to so- 
licit patronage. The good people in the neighbor- 
hood of Methuen, (Essex co.,) and Waltham, 


(Middlesex ¢o.,) are cautioned against his tricks. 


Those printers in Massaghusetts who exchange 
with us, are particularly requested to copy this cau- 
tion. 

Error corrected.—A slight error occurred in our 
notice of the legacies left by the late Frederick 
Kohne. We stated the amount to be $378,000—it 
should have been $383,000. The difference, 
$5,000, was left to the Bishop’s Fund of Pennsyl- 
vania. No provision whatever has been made for 
the executors, as generally reported. They will 
therefore receive no more than the legal commis- 
sions for settting the estate. 

Travelling. —This is the season for the human 
species, residing in the middle and southern states, 
to migrate in large flocks. Every variety of the 
genus takes up the line of march to the north, seek- 
ing food and fresh air in the climate of New-York, 
and the Canadas, which, from actual observation, 
we pronounce equally warm with our own, during 
the greater part of the summer months. Our an- 
cestors, good quiet souls, never thought it condu- 
cive to health, or the benefit of the pocket, to go far 
trom home; they thought it was possible to fall 
sick, to be drowned, or to be murdered from home, 
while we have a knock-down argument perfectly 
satisfactory to all classes, and which carries convic- 
tion in its very face—that it is possible for all these 
things to happen to us at home; and with this truth 
in our minds, feel quite as safe under the Falls of 
Niagara as under our ownroofs. ‘* A soothsayer 
told Eschylus, the Grecian dramatist, that he would 
be killed by the fall of a house. The frightened 
poet retired from the city into the fields; but no 
sooner there, than an eagle, who was earrying off a 
tortoise fur its dinner, in passing over our poet’s 
bald pate, was attracted by its appearance as the sun 
shone thereon. The learned have imagined that 
the bird mistook it for a fine new-laid egg, and ta- 
king a fancy thereto—thinking, perhaps, that it 
would make a nice luncheon, and be convenient to 
lubricate the red lane, previous to banqueting upon 
the tortoise—in order to crack it, Mr. Eagle drop- 
ped his load upon Mr. /Eschy’s noddle, upon 
which, as a dramatist’ might say, ‘Exit Eschy, 
killed by a house.’ ” It is thus as elearas day, that 
a man born to be hung will not be drowned, and 
this being quite satisfactory, the children are sent 
up to Aunt Grizzy, the trunks are packed up, the 
house is shut wp, business given up, and hey for 
Niagara and the Springs. £very-body teels at lib- 
erty to do thus, because every-body thinks it cheap, 
and every-body is able to give some good excuse for 
doing what they like todo. Susan had a bad cough 
in the spring,-and, though it is gone, it may return 
—soshe had better travel to Catskill,atleast. Jem 
had a fever and ague last fall, so he must go to‘“the 
shore,” and mama must go along, for fear he gets 
sick so far trom any good doctor. Another is.so 
well that he thinks he can enjoy a journey; and an- 
other has a good salary, and why not travel like 
other people. For ourself, we are heartily tired of 
travelling, and never desire to sleep out of our own 
bed; but every-body must learn by experience, and 
travel in New-York, sleep in the eabin of a steam 
or ¢anal boat, which looks for all the world like a 
family vault after an earthquake, get rid of their 
money, and come home to tell the wonders they 
have seen. .As fora jaunt through Pennsylvania, 
it is quite out of the question, and totally unfash- 
ionable, notwithstanding the scenery is more beau- 
tiful, the country finer, andthe roads as good as in 
any section of the Union. A trip to the coal mines 


will do, but further is worse than time and money 


thrown away. To those about to travel in any di- 
rection, we propése to give a little advice, thinking 
that, probably, if not read now, it will some day 
meet the eye of a traveller in that pigeon-hole for 
newspapers, the top of a trunk. 


First, then, it is as true as preaching, that every- 
body will more easily and surely obtain their wish- 
es, and be treated with more respect, if they give 
to others fair words, and to themselves patience, 
than by opprobious language and impatience. To 
every-body we say, be affable to all. Captain Jen- 
kins calls those who bawl, and scold the waiters, 
and complain of a better dinner than they ever sat 
down to at home, roughnecks. Roughnecks are 
common in this country, and very annoying—take 
care you do not get a black mark on the captain’s | 
book, and be poked into the last stage, with the 
colored gentry and sailors. 

Secondly—be sure to carry with you pens, ink, 
and paper, and a note-book, in which to commit 
every thing that occurs worthy of notice at the time, 
so that it may be fresh and lively. Pencil writing 
is easily obliterated by travelling. It is very im- 
portant to the comfort of those you leave at home 
to write frequently: 

—*“ Heav’'n first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ! 

They love, they speak, they breathe, what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires— 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And watt a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 

Never travel, if it can be avoided, in the night. 
The exposure of the body to the night air, and the 
loss of sleep, is always prejudicial, even in summer 
and to good constitutions. Torob you of sleep, a 
noted author pronounces grand larceny. ‘‘ Money 
can be restored, but tired Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep, when once disturbed, is with difficul- 
ty restored.” 

Consult your own knowledge as respects what 
will suit your own stomach, varying your usual 
food at first as little as possible. De not eat rave- 
nously of any thing you are not accustomed to, such 
as lobster, gréen fruit, or pastry. Avoid excess in 
drinking; a eracker and a glass of water or ale will 
earry you more comfortably along than a stomach 
overloaded with tlie choicest dainties. 

Do not be niggardly in your payments, A trav- 
eller had better not go quite so far, than incur the 
risk of meanness by refusing a porter or a waiter a 
shilling; and do not go too far in your expenditures, 
but remember that ‘‘ some silly travellers spend so 
much in seeing other people’s lands, that they are 
obliged to sell their own.” 

Wear a plain suit, and appear in the character 
you own at home: in which, be assured, you are 
more respectable than acting a character on foreign 
boards. 

Those who do not enjoy the most robust health, 
or suffer from rheumatism, or a cough, should be 
careful how they expose themselves on the outside 
of a coach with the driver. If you are unaccustom- 
ed to the sun, it is likely to produce fever; and the 
dampness of morning and evening may lay the 
foundation of consumption. Occasional changes of 
sides in the coach, with the other passengers, will 
greatly conduce to your comfort. 

It is not an uncommon thing at taverns, to take 
the sheets, after they have been slept in, sprinkle 
them with water, and then press them without dry- 
ing. To detect damp sheets, wipe a tumbler per- 
fectly dry, and place it inverted in the bed, between, 
the linen, and if the slightest cloud»of dampness is 
perceptible on the inner surface, be sure the bed is 
damp, and unfit to sleep in. hate 

You will often be obliged to sleep two ina bed, 
which you must put up with as wellas you can; and 
should a fellow-lodger get up in the night, and’ 
missing his way back, place his paws upon your 
face while looking in the dark for his bed, it isbest 
not to ery murder, or threaten to shoot him,vas you 
will inevitably hear of it at breakfast, with some sly 
jokes upon your courage. Take your journey like 
the journey of life,.as quietly as possible; get as 
much information from your fellow-travellers as 
you can; see the best farms, the best canals, the fi- 
nest women, the largest houses—as well as the best 
manner of constructing pig-sties; learn how best to 
manure ground, and how best to reap the fruit; 
and if you can, come home a better and a happier 
man. To those who choose to travel, we say—if 
you can afford it, go; and with the poet— 


“Tho? the journey thro’ life ’s on a rough road, "tis wide— 
So let each man im quiet_his hobby-horse ride ; 
Our own Course regarding, not censuring a brother, 


Or s¢eking to josué of cross one another.” 


PREMiIuMS.—The publication which we 
made, offering a‘ premium to the individ- 
ual who should first satisfactorily solve a’ 
certain problem, excited so much inter- 
est, that we intended to produce a period- 
ical set of premiums, and had prepared a 
number equally intricate and puzzling;— 
but the enormous expense attending the 
postage of some hundred letters on the 
subject, has induced us reluctantly to re- 
ceive the premiums into our own locker, 
and reap all our profitat home. We give 
below another tough affair, with which 
our readers can amuse those who are so 
unfortunate as not to be subscribers to 
this, our very entertaining and instructive 
miscellany. 

Take the figures 1 to 9 inclusive, and by 
addition alone, without repeating any fig- 
ure, make the amount no more nor less 
than 100. This can be done only in one 
way, as follows: Add 9, 6, 2, together, 
which will be 17—to which add 45 and 38 
—the amount will be 100, without any fi- 
gure being repeated; thus— 

9 


6 
2 


17 
45 
38 


100 Amt. required. 
The above is by whole numbers at the 
same time. 
Fractions can give the required amount, 
as follows: — 


97 5-4—for97 5-4 isequalto 98 1-4 
13-6 “ 4 1-9 
2-8 2-8 


100 100 
Place the following figures—1, 2, 3—so 
as to tell every way 6, To do this, some 
persons will place them thus: . . 
2, 3; 
2, 35.4, 
But the proper way is as below: 
3, 1, 2; 
1, 2, 3, 
2, 3, 1. 
and the question cannot be answered any 
other way. 


The Editor of the Providence Cadet is fond of 
early rising. Think of that! : 


Sunday.—We were much puzzled the other day 
to answer the question of a stranger in the city, as 
to how our citizens pagsed the Sabbath. Some, we 
believe, g0 to church, some lay a-bed, many go out 
to walk, and a vast portion do nothing better thaa 
folfow their own inclinations. 


Twangs of the Day.—The Doylestown Intelli- 
gencer told a very clever story the other day, of a 
cabinet-maker in that village, who drives his lathes 
by means of dogs. Sundry notices of- the marvel- 
lous application of canine power were drawn forth 
from the neighboring Editors, and, among the rest, 
the Mount Holly Chronicle asserts that his neigh- 
bor, Mr, Miller, “has hada similarly constructed 
wheel in operation for a long time, which beats the 
Bucks county concern all out. It is turned by three 
well-trained dogs, who move with the greatest reg- 
ularity, and keep step equal to’ the Mount-Holly 
Cadets. They turn the grindstone, spin the lathe, 
carry the paint-mill, roek the cradle when occasion 
requiresand, we expect before long to see them 
propelling a boat up and down Rancocus, or out- 
stripping some of our spacious steamers on the Del- 
aware.” 

Now, this is all very well—though it still falls 
far short of a contrivance which we lately stumbled 


poor neighbor ef his has a machine, invented by 

himself, driven by three young bull-dogs, whieh 

grinds coffee, shells peas, irons the clothes, and 

stitches wristbands at the sametime, It may be 

added, that those who have seen it do not doubt the 

fact of such a machine being in existence. It i re- 

ported, moreover, that the same machinery can ac- 

tually write paragraphs, when required! But this 

we look upon as a mere giz, got up by envious 

neighbors, and are not disposed to give it the least 

credit. 4 

Another.—A tavern-keeper in England has offer- 

ed a fine pig to’ whoever can tell the biggest lie. 

There are to be twenty candidates, each to pay five 

shillings for the privilege. ‘Two veteran liars, of 
established reputation, are to act as judges. The 

bets are said torun ten to one againgtthe host. We 

advise some of the English travelers, who lately 

told such wappers about this country, to try, their’ 
tongues—one in’particular, who declared the land 

in Florida was so productive, that it yielded nine- 

teen bushels of frogs to the acre, and alligaters 

enough to fence it. 


Snake.—A water snake, as is announced in all 
the daily papers, seven inches long, came from a, 
hydrant in Norris’s alley, and we are cautioned to 
have a light when we drink. ‘This reminds us of 
a witticism of a Boston editor. One of his friends 
had been here for his health, and on his return, 
becoming hypochondriac, fancied that he had swale 
lowed a snake in taking Schuylkill water, from 
which it was very logically deduced that Schuy]kill 
water was poor stuff. We hope the first named 
snakeship did not get into the tumbler ef any mem- 
ber of the Temperance Society. Here was an ar- 
gument seven inches long, in favor of the cretur. 


Major Noah considers it a grievous thing, that the 
Temperance Societies have driven liquor from pla- 
ces where it ought to be kept for those who, from 
sickness, require it. He says, a company were 
sailing home from the east end of Long Island, and 
were all very sick, and no brandy on board; the 
consequence was, they all returned home with a 
diarrhea, He thinks we all want little, occasion- 
ally, ** to flash away with.” 


A drunkard, on his examination before a raagis- 
trate the other day, was asked if he were not a 
weaver. ‘‘No,” was the laconic and true reply, 
am areeler.” 


A Genteel Notice.—We find the following com- 
prehensive insinuation against a certain James A. 
Hume’s character, ‘in the last Annotator, publishe 
ed at Salem, Indiana: 

Beware of a Scoundrel'—Abscended from 
this place on the 26th of February, a villain by the 
name of JAMES A. HUME, a natural brother, 
and full heir to all the rascality of the infamous 
Hiram Hume, who was advertised in the Annota- 
tor in December last. »Said Hume is about five 
feet six inches high, slender made, droop shoulder- 
ed, chews tobacco, light complexien, smokes ci- 
gars, light hair, hazel c¥es, long nose, and down 
look when spoken to, whining voice, and his walk, 
as near asmay be, resembicsa raccoonmpace. He 
is by trade a shoemaker, and his acts bespeak the 
scoundrel. A full history of his baseness would be 
unfit for the publiceye. Sufficient may be drawn 
from the fact, that a few months previous to his 
absconding he married a respectable female of this 
county, for the sole purpose of obtaining her prop- 
erty, (which he believed was considerable, ) whom 
be abandoned on a sick bed, and ina perfeetly help- 
less and: suffering situation, from which death only 
relieved her ina few days. He has lefi debts une 
paid to the amount of 500 or $400, part of which 
are for money obtained under false pretences. The 
people generally, and the /adées in particular, would 
do well to be on their guard against him, as his 
abandoned character, and degraded propensities 
will no doubt incline him to play the same game in 
other places. The public may be assured that he 


is entirely unworthy of any confidence, and we hese 
itate not to say, that he wall betray any trust placed 
in him.” 

To this*letter of introduction is appended the 
names of ten persons, with a request, usual on such 
occasions, that all Editors republish it, from a 
friendly motive to make the man’s accomplish- 
ments generally known. But the greatest sin of 
all sppears in the Editor’s postscript, as follows— 
“It is my opinion that the above are true sons 
of their father John Hume, as he has left here ine 


across in visiting a friedd over the Schuylkill. A 


debted on subscripiion to the Annotator about five 
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dollars, refusing to pay when in his power, saying 
it was through ghe deception of another of his sons 
that his name Was on our book, 
having hi received the paper for near tw 
Je ALLEN, Ep’r.” 
Run off without paying for his newspaper! 
What shortsightedness in the said John A. Hume. 
He might be sure of being advertised in all quar- 
ters—for of all sins, that seems most frequent, 
‘and most to be deplored,” and is never forgiven. 


Cold Weather.—We have had weather lately 
almost cold enough for fire; a colder season in June 
we never remember. The New-York Daily Ad- 
vertiser says—‘‘ Gentlemen, from different points 
near Hudson river, above the Highlands, have given 
us accounts of remarkably cold weather for the sea- 
son, experienced there about the middle of last 
week; at Greefiyille, on the 25th, there wus a slight 
fall of snow—and on the mountains, it was in con- 
siderable quantity.” And the Journal of Com- 
merece attributes the cold to spots in the sun—** Fn 
looking through a telescope yesterday, we noticed 
atleast adozen opaque spots on the sun’s dise. 
They are generally small, and a good deal seatter- 
ed: It is a curious question, and one which is not 
fully decided, whether or not these spots have any 
connection with the coolness of the season. In some 
of the coolest summers, since the commencement 
of the present century, similar spots have been ob- 
served in considerable numbers, and some of them 
very large.” 

The Daily Chronicle states that ‘ the editor of 
the Boston Traveller has discovered, on a cursory 
perusal of the Usurper, that it is the production of 
“no ordinary genius.’ This opinion, we believe, is 
general, among those who admire and those who do 
not. Even the New-York Commercial would 
hardly refuse to concur.” 


The Berkshire American makes some very just 
remarks on thé earelessness of postmasters. We 
are not about to condemn the whole fraternity; 
many of these officers are truly polite and punetu- 
al, while a few whom we coulc point out had better 
reform, or we shall serve them as we did the Sa» 
Jemite'the other day. The above paper says, 

The negligence of ec:tain postmasters is insuf- 
ferable; and the corps editorial feel the effeets of 
this negligence more Severely than any otber class 
of citizens. We now allude to the withholding of 
information respecting dead papers. It has often 
happened to us that, from the abseonding or remo- 
val of a subseriber, our papers have remained dead 
in certain post offices tor months, perhaps years, 
together; and at last, it has been only by mere 
accident that we came to the knowledge tliat the 
papers were not called for. And if this has repeat- 
edly happened during our short editorial course, 
and with a very limited subseription, how often it 
must have happened in the longer course and more 
extended subscription of many of our brethren. 
We have ascribed this t» negligence—but we are 
afraid that in many instances it is tobe ascribed toa 
more reprehensible cause, viz. the desire of the 
postmaster to obtain the reading of the paper 
gratis—a gratification he would be deprived of by 
prompt attention to his duty, Whatever the cause 
may be, the effects of this delinquency are too well 
known and too sincerely felt by the publishers of 
pewsjapers to be endured with any degree of pa- 
tience. We have now in our eye several cases of 
this kind, which we are determined to represent to 
the Post Master General, that the progress of ‘‘re- 
form” imsy reach them afso,and the proper correec- 
tion be applied. 

The same editor, to whom we always look for 
one or two good things, gives a good illustration of 
** Patience and Perseverance”—and says, 

‘ There is no duty or life, in our neighborhood, 
which requiresmore exercise in the virtues men- 
tioned at the head of this article, than the business 
of going io null. Stare not, gentle. reader—we 
will reiate an anecdote in point-—A man came 
from the Mountain a day or two since, with a few 
bushels of grain to be ground, and inquired of'some 
person here at which of the mills in the village he 
would be likely to get his grist soonest? The re- 
ply was, that he might get it at either of them in 
the course of two or three days. ‘‘O well,” said 
he, with an air of satisfaction, ‘if I can get it so 
soon as that I shall be content, for I’ve brought a 
bed and a week’s provisions with me.” 


We observe, in a country paper, several songs, 
set to music, advertised, and amongst them is the 
following: ‘Softly waft ye’ southern breeches.” 
Breezes would do quite as well, 
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The Gold fever continues to rage with unabated 
fury all over North Carolina. The last account 
states that all the country for an hundred miles 
square, is perfectly mad with gold-hunting. Ad- 
venturers are pouring in from all quarters, among 
whom are lots of Yankees. Mills are building, 
companies forming, and machivery going up, all 
for the benefit of the—poor speculators! One 
company alone, it is said (but who belicves it?) has 
found 1700 Ibs. of pure gold in two weeks, 

The Dog.—Vhe Irish Vindicator, published at 
Montreal, gives the annexed surprising instance of 
sagaeity inadog: ‘* A few days back, as the child 
of Mr. John Rot, Merchant of this city, was lean- 
ing over the bannister ot the stairs in the upper part 
of the house, he lost his balance, tumbled over, and 
in the act of falling down a considerable height, 
was fortunate enough to lay hold of a rail, by 
which means he was upheld, suspended in a man- 
ner, in the air. A dog belonging to the same gen- 
tleman, seeing the danger the child was in, sprang 
instantaneously to his relief, and extending himself 
over the bannister from the stairs above, laid hold 
of him in this dangerous and alarming situation, 
and, rising up, drew him back over the bannister, 
depositing him on the stairs in safety. Instances of 
the wisdom and benevolence of thisexeellent ani- 
mal in preserving human Kfe are numerous; and, 
to the credit of the species, are often recorded, 
We witnessed an instance ourselves of a child pre- 
served in a similar way, from drowning in the riv- 
er Liffey: the infant sprang out of the nurse’s 
arms off the parapet and would have perished, but 
for the dog of a gentleman accidentally passing, 
who plunged in and saved him. ‘The father of the 
child, a wealthy merchant offered £300 for the 
animal, but could not prevail on the owner to part 
with him. 


COMMUNICATION. 
What is the cube root of £7 19s. 113.2 
NED. 


A committee of the Corporation of Philadelphia 
have recently made a report on the subjeet of the 
Franklin Legacy,in which they state, ‘That aceord- 
ing to the will of Dr Benjamin Franklin, £1000 
sterling was placed under the charge of the Corpo- 
vation of the City of Philadelphia, to be let only 
on certain terms and for certain purposes therein 
mentioned. His principal objects were to accom- 
modate young married Artifieers under the age of 
25 years, with loans of small sums not less than 
£15 nor exceeding £60, upon proper security, the 
interest to be paid yearly, together with one-tenth 
part of the principal—and these sums, as repaid, t» 
be again invested in the mauner, for the space of 
one hundred years; at the end of this period, he 
caleulated that the funds would amount to £131,- 
000 sterling—and then he directs £100,000 of it to 
be laid out by the corporation in public works ben- 
eficial to the city, and especially recommends the 
supplying the city with water from the Wissahick- 
on Creek by bringing it in pipes, ‘which he ap- 
prehends can be done without great difficulty. the 


sion that in such cases the Legacy has not fulfilled 
the intentions of the Testator. 

In seme cases, it is believed that the money bor- 
rowed has been shared between the borrower and 
the sureties. In one case, the individual applying. 
his sureties having been approved, was discovered 
to be unmarried, and his application was of course 
refused, He called a day ov two afterwards, and 
produced a regular certificate of his marriage, 
which had taken place in the mean time, and ob- 
tained the amount, having brought himself within 
the words of the will. In other cases, the borrow- 
ers have been tenants of the Penitentiary—and 
in very many instances, the borrowers and their 
sureties have regularly taken the benefits of the In- 
solvent laws, or are dead, leaving neither real nor 
personal estate.” 

Anecdotes of Banking.—** Talking of Bankers,” 
said a friend of ours the other day, “ Vil tell you 
a curious fact relating to that eraft. When old 
S——,the banker, felt his health fast declining, he 
called for his son and said, * William, I have sent 
for you to talk to you very seriously. I have long 
observed the steainess of your conduct; I hope 
you will continue in the same course. By my will 
you'll find I have divided what I have equally 
among you; you can prove what amount you think 
prudent at Doctors’ Commons, but 1 am not worth 
a shilling,’ 


AGENTS FOR THE ARIEL. 

IH. McElroy, Somerset, Ohio. 

Messrs. Day, Follett & Haskins, Booksellers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. will act as Agents for that place. 
Subseribers are particularly requested to pay their 
subscriptions to them. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lines On the Death of a Favorite Mocking 
Bird, ave returned to the Post-Office—where the 
author may have them, if he thinks they are worth 
the postage. 

The letter from Hagerstown, containing an acros- 
tic on Lydia Ann Barr, by G. H. is also sent back 
to the dead letter box in the Post-Office, 

Sigma was received too late for this number. 


ocP The next number of the ARIEL will con- 


tain a piece of popular Music. 


The Waverley Novels. New Edition—correcied, 


enlarged, and illustrated, with copious noles, by | 


Sir Walter Scott. 

The American public are already aware that an 
edition of all the Waverley Novels, revised and 
commented on by the author himself, is about to be 
published in London. The publication has been 
looked for in England with the most intense inte- 
rest; and the excitement has only been increased by 
the publication of a few extracts from the author’s 
notes. The edition is to be issued in monthly vol- 
umes, and illustrated by engravings. The first vol- 
ume was to appear on the first of June, and is dedi- 


level of that creek being much above that of the {cated to the King. We congratulate the admirers 
city, and may be made higher by a dam;’ and he | of Walter Scott’s Novels, in being thus favored 


‘also recommends making the Schuylkill complete- 
ly navigable? The remaining £31,000 he would 
have continued to be let out on interest in the manner 
before directed for another 100 years; at the end of 
which.time he calculates the fund would amount to 


with the fullest explanations of the historical and 
local allusions contained in them. The gratitica- 
tion already derived from a perusal will be, infi- 
nitely enhanced by an insight into the mysteries of 


£4,061 000 sterlinz—of which sums he leaves £1,- | the ground-work of those remarkable productions. 


061,000 to the disposition of the inhabitants of 

Philadelphia, and the remaining £3,000,000 to the 

disposition of the government of Pennsylvania. 
The then Corporation of Philadelphia accepted 


By the recent arrivals from England, we are en- 


abled to furnish a few extracts from the “ Notes.” 
The following is illustrative of Waverley’s first 


the trust, and it was managed by a Committee of visit to Seotland, where the landlord of the inn at 


the Common Council until the year 1797. 


which he stopped, like many other landlords, pro- 


The nominal amount of the funds on the 1st Jan- fessing to be a gentleman, insulted his guest, be- 


uary, 1828, was, according to the accounts of the cor- 
poration published by the Treasurer, $20 739 63. 


cause he had not invited him to sup with him. It 


Of this amount there was on outstanding Bonds, | bears the title of ‘¢ Scottish Inns.” 


$20,600 90. 

Of which amount of principal, at inte 
at five per cent. per annum, phos 
to theterms of the Will,) was 

From which deduct the original amount 


‘*The courtesy of an invitation to partake a tra- 


veller’s meal—or at least, that of being invited to 


share whatever liquor the guest called for—wzs ex- 


16,870 00| pected by certain old landlords in Scotland, even 
in the youth of the author. 


In requital, mine host 


of the Legacy, £1000 sterling, or 4,444 44| was always furnished with the news ef the country, 


and was probably a little of a humorist to boot. The 


Showing a nominal increase of principal $12,425 56] devolution of the whole actual business and drudg- 


Of this large nominal amount of $20,600 90, 


your committee regrets to say, a very great pro-| common among the Scottish Bonilaces. 


ery of the’ inn upon the poor gude wife was very 


There 


ortion never will be re-paid, either princ:pal or | was in ancient times, ia the city of Edinburgh, a 
interest, and of course will be a dead loss to the | gentleman of good family, who condescended, in 
fund, and interfere materially with the present util- | order to gain a livelihood, to become the nominal 


ity of the Le 
fuunded upon its gradual and certain increase. 


» and the prospective benefits | keeper of a coffee-house, one of the first places of 
the kind which had been opened in the Scottish 


A great number of bonds have been paid, not by | metropolis. As usual, it was entirely managed by 


their origina] borrowers, but by their sureties, and 


the careful and industrious Mrs. B——, while her 


this leads yourfcommittee to the inevitable conclu- | husbandamused himself with field sports, without 


troubling himself about the matter. Once upon a 
time, the premises having taken fire, the husband 

yas met walking up the High street, loaded with 
his guns and fishing rods, and replied calmly to 
some one who inquired alter his wife, that ‘ the 
poor woman was trying to save a parcel of crockery 
and some trumpery books’—the last bemg those 
which served her to conduct the business of the 
house. There were many elderly gentlemen in 
the author’s younger days, who still held it part of 
the amusement of a journey ‘to parley with mine 
host,’ who often resembled, in his quaint humor, 
mine Host of the Garter, in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ox Blague of the George, in the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton. Sometimes the landlady took 
her share of entertainifg the company. In either 
case, the guest omitting to pay them due attention 
gave displeasure, and perhaps brought down a 
smart jest, as on the following oceasion: A jolly 
dame, who, not ‘Sixty Years Since,’ kept the prine 
cipal earavansary at Greenlaw, in Berwickshire, 
had the honor to receive under her root a very 
worthy clergyman, with three sons of the same 
profession, each» having a cure of souls; be it said 
in passing, none of the reverend party were reckon- 
ed powerful in the pulpit. Afterdinner was o- 
ver, the worthy senior, in the pride of his heart, 
asked Mrs. Buchan whether she ever had had such 
a party in her house before. ‘ Here sit I,’ he said, 
‘a placed minister of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
here sit my three sons, each a placed minister of 
the same Kirk. Confess, Luckie Buchan, you ne- 


| ver had'such a party in your house before.’ ‘The 


question was not premised by any invitation to sit 
down and take a glass of wine or the like, so Mrs. 
B. answered drily, ‘ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot just say 
that I ever had such a party in my house betore, 
except once in the forty-five, when [had a High 
land piper here, with his three sons, all Highland 
pipers—and de’l a spring they could play among 
them, ” 

The annexed extract explains itself— 

“© The Castle of Doune.—This noble ruin is dear 
to my recollection, from associations which have 
been Tong and paintuily broken. It holds a come 
manding station on the banks of the river Teith, 
and has been one of the largest eastles in Scotland. 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany, the founder of this 
stately pile, was beheaded on the Castlehill of 
Stirling, from which he might see the towers of 
Doune, the monument of his fallen greatness. fe, 
1745-6, as stated in the text, a garrison on the part 
of the Chevalier was put into the Castle, then less 
ruinous than at present. It was commanded by 
Mr. Stewart, of Balloch, as Governor for Prince 
Charles—le was a man of property, near Callan- 
der. This eastle became at that time the actual 
scene of a romantic escape made by John Home, 
the author of Douglass, and some other prisoners, 
who, having been taken at the baitle of Falkirk, 
were confined there by the insurgents. ‘The poet, 
who had in his own mind a large stock of that ro- 
mantic and enthusiastic spirit of adventure which 
he has deseribed as animating the youthtul hero of 
his drama, devised and undertook the perilous en- 
terprize of eseaping from his prison. He inspired 
his companions with his sentiments, and when eve- 
ry attempt at open foree was deemed hopeless, they 
resolved to twist their bed-cluthes into ropes, and 
thus to deseend. Four persons, with Home him- 
self, reached the ground in safety; but the rope 
broke with the fifth, who was a tall lusty man. Vhe 
sixth was Thomas Barrow, a brave young English- 
man, and a partieulsr friend ef Home's. Deter 
mined to take the risk, even in such unfavorable 
circumstances, Barrow committed himself to’the 
rope, slid down on it as far as it could assist him, 
and then let himself drop. His friends beneath 
succeeded in breaking his fall. Neyertheiess, he 
disloeated his anele, and had several of his ribs bro- 
ken. His companions, however, were able to b: ar 
him off in safety. The Highlanders next morning 
sought for their prisoners, with great activity. An 
old gentleman told the author he remembered see- 
ing the commander, Stewart, 

Bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste, 


riding furiously through the country in quest of the 
fugitives.” 

The following is an illusion tothe only field-piece , 
the Highlanders had in their army: 

*¢'This cireumstance, which ishistorical, as well 
as the description that precedes it, will remind the 
reader of the war of La Vendee, in which the royal- 
ists, consisting chiefly of ‘insurgent peasantry, at- 
tached a prodigious and even superstitious interest 
to the possession of a piece of brass ordnance, 
which they called Marie Jeane. The Highlanders 
of an early period were. afraid of eannon, with the 
noise and effeet of which they were totally unac- 
quainted. It was by means of three or four small 
pieces of artillery, that the Earls of Huntley and 
Erro!, in James VI.’s time, gained a great victory 
at Glenlivat, over a numerous Highland army, com- 
manded by the Earl of Argyle. At the battle of 
the Bridge of Dee, General Middleton obtained by 
his artillery a similar success, the Highlanders not 
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being able to stand the discharge of Musket’s Mo- 
ther, which was the name besto wed on great guns. 

In conclusion, (for the present at least, ) this re- 
vised edition maybe justly considered one of the 
most remarkable ineidents in the history of author- 
ship. It is seldom, indeed, that the writer of so 
voluminous a ‘series of national tales survives long 
enorgh after they have run their race of popularity, 
to illustrate their hidden beauties with his own pen, 
so fully as has fallen to the lot of Walter Scott. 


Anne of Geierstein, or 7 he Maiden of the Mist: by 
the Author of Waverley. Philade(phia—Carey, 
Lea & Carey: 

A new Waverley is no small matter in these 
times of mental poverty and bad novels. It throws 
all others in the back ground: the ‘ Disowned’ is 
turned off to the circulating library, and ‘ Pelham’ 
follows suite. The‘ Last of the Plantagenets,’ and 
all that class of books, cower before the giant, and 
scem ashamed to be advertised in the same paper. 
And really, after such a gorge as we have had late- 
ly, it és refreshing, as the stream in a desert, to get 
hold of this production. We have consequently 
drauk it all up ata sitting, and of our repletion 
herewith hand forth a seanty stock. Who would 
not be proud to be the author of the Waverley no- 
vels? Verily, we should prefer being the same, to 
holding the station of any king in Europe. He will 
be longer remembered by posterity, and more ad- 
mired; for the gratification attending the conscious- 
ness of such talents is greater than the servile ho- 
mage of a host of courtiers. How prolific, too, is 
this gifted mam. Let us see: without enumerating 
the poetical works of Sir Walter, we have histories 
and pamphlets in abundance; we can count from 
memory fifteen Waverley novels, and there are se- 
veral more which a short memory—only the length 
of a little finger, as Aunt Dinah used to say—can- 
not recal. 

We teel conscious that garbling an extract from 
this book, is like bringing a single brick as a sam- 
ple of the house; but, as some of our distant réaders 
have not yet find an opportunity of handling the vo- 
lumes, for ther. are two, we venture upon the task. 
All who have read Cooper’s Pioneers, must re- 
member the graph scene of shooting the turkey, 
described to the very color of the negro’s heel. In 
the work before us isa scene somewhat of the same 
eharacter. Arthur Philipson, travelling as an English 
merchant, with his father, is miraculously saved ina 
snow-drift, or some: hing very much like it, by Anne 
of Geierstein; and the father and son sojourn with 
the uncle of their deliverer. ‘The heroine of the 
tale is as romantic and mysterious a dame as you 
could wish, or as Mrs. Radeliffe’s admirers will 
like, The father and Anne’s uncle are discussing 
polities and wine, while the youthful part of the fa- 
mily are showing the young stranger their feats of 
strength and dexterity. If the character of the fol- 
Jowing extvact will not be considered highly poeti- 
eal, we sre much mistaken: 

‘* Philipson was about to inquire further, but was 
interrupted by a loud ery of surprise and astonish- 
ment from without. 

‘* *T must out,’ said Biederman, ‘and see what 
these wild lads are doing. It is not now as former- 
ly in this land, when the young dared not judge for 
themselves, till the old man’s voice had been heard!’ 

** He weut forth from the lodge, followed by his 
guest. The company who had witnessed the games 
were all talking, shouting, and disputing, in the 
same breath; while Arthur Philipson stood a little 
apart from the rest, leaning on the unbent bow with 
apparent indiffereace. At the sight of the Landam- 
man all were silent. 

“** What means this unwonted clamor?’ he said, 
raising a voice to which all were accustomed to lis- 
ten with reverence. ‘ Rudiger, addressing the el- 
te of his sons, ‘ has the young stranger bent the 

** «He has, father,’ said Rudiger; ‘and he has hit 
the mark. ‘Three such shots were never shot by 
William Tell.’ 

‘* «Tt was chance, pure chance,’ said the young 
Swiss from Berne. * No human skill could have 
done it, much less a puny lad, bafiled in all besides 
that he attempted among us.’ 

* «But what Aas been done?? said the Landam- 
man. ‘Nay, speak not all at once! Anne of Gei- 
erstein, thou hast more sense and breeding than 
t eae boys—tell me how the game has gone?? 

The maiden seemed a little confused at this 


appeal, but-answered, with a composed and down- 
east Jook— 


iy All the’ young men, except the’ stranger, 
a practised at it with the crossebow and long-bow 


Buttisholz, I offered it first to my kinsmen. None 
would accept of it, saying, respected unclé, that a 
task too great for you must be far too difficult for 
them.’ 

‘* «They said well,’ answered Arnold Bieder- 
man; ‘and the stranger, did he string the bow?? 

“« *He did, my uncle; but first he wrote some- 
thing on a piece of paper, and placed it in my 
hands.’ 

‘* © And did he shoot and hit the mark!’ contin- 
ued the surprised Switzer. 

** «He first,’ said the maiden, ‘ removed the pole 
a hundred yards farther than the post where it 
stood.? 

** *Singular!’ said the Landamman, ‘ that is dou- 
ble the usual distance.’ 

‘© * He then drew the bow,’ continued the maid- 
en, ‘and shot off, one after another, with incredi- 
bie rapidity, the three arrows which he had stuck 
into his belt. The first cleft the pole, the second 
cut the string, the third killed the poor bird as it 
rose into the air.’ 

‘© ¢ By Saint Mary of Einsiedlen!? said the old 
man, looking up in amaze, ‘if your eyes really saw 
this, they saw such archery as was never betore wit- 
nessed in the Forest States.’ 

***] say nay to that, my revered kinsman,’ re- 
plied Rudolph Donnerhugel, whose vexation was 
apparent; ‘it was mere chance, if not illusion or 
witchery.? 

* What say’st thou of it thyself, Arthur,’ said 
his father, haif smiling, ‘ was thy success by chance 
or skill?? 

‘* ¢ My futher,’ said the young man, ‘I need not 
tell you that I have done but an ordinary feat for an 
English bowman. Nor do I speak to gratify that 
misproud and ignorant young man; but to our wer- 
thy host and his family Imakeanswer. This youth 
charges me with having deluded men’s eyes, or hit 
the mark by chance. For illusion—yonder is the 
pierced pole, the severed string, and the slain bird, 
they will endure sight and handling; and, besides, 
if that fair maiden will open the note whichI put 
into her hand, she will find evidence to assure you 
that, even before I drew the bow, I had fixed upon 
the three marks which I designed to aim at.’ 

Produce the scroll, good niece,’ said her un- 
cle, ‘and end the controversy.’ 

“¢ « Nay, under your favor, my worthy host,’ said 
Arthur, ‘itis but some foolish rhymes addressed to 
the maiden’s own eye.’ 

** * And under your favor, sir,’ said the Landam- 
man, ‘ whatsoever is fit for my niece’s eyes may 
greet my ears.’ 

‘**He took the scroll from the maiden, who 
blushed deeply when she resigned it. The charac- 
ter in which it was written was so fine, that the 
Landamman, in surprise, exclaimed, ‘ No clerk of 
Saint Gall could have written more fairly. Strange,’ 
he again repeated, ‘that the hand that could draw 
so true abow should have the cunuing to form cha- 
racters so fair!’ He then exclaimed anew, ‘Ha! 
verses, by Our Lady! What, have we minstrels 
disguised as traders’? He then opened the seroll, 
and read the following lines— 

If U hit mast, and line, and bird, 

An English archer keeps his word. 

Ah! maiden,—didst thou aim at me, 

A single glance were worth the three. 
‘¢ «Tere is rare rhyming, my worthy guest,’ said 
the Landamman, shaking his head; * tine words to 
make foolish maidens vain. But do not excuse it— 
it is your country fashion, and we know how to treat 
itas such.? And without further allusion to the 
concluding couplet, the reading of which threw the 
poet, as wellas the object of the verses, into some 
discomposure, he added gravely, * You must now 
allow, Rudolph Donnerhugel, that the stranger has 
fairly attained the three marks which he proposed 
to himself.’ 

‘¢ ¢ That he has attained them is plain,’ answered 
the party to whom the appeal was made; ‘but that 
he has done this fairly may be doubted, if there are 
such things as witchery and magic in this world.’ 

«Shame, shiame, Rudolph! said the Landam- 
man; ‘can ‘spleen and envy have.weight with so 
brave a man as you, from whom my sons ought to 
learn temperance, forbearance, and candor, as well 
as manly courage and dexterity?’ 

* The Bernese colored high under this rebuke, 
to which he ventured not to attempt a reply. 

*©*To your sports till sun-set, my children,’ 
continued Arnold; ‘while Tand my worthy friend 
occupy Our time with a walk, for which the evening 
is now favorable.’ ” 


Political considerations demand the uncle to set 
out with some other Switzers on an embassy to sue 
for peace, and our hero and heroine accompany 
them, both in a state of incipient love, as might 
have been expeeted. The eld Landamman and his 
compatriots proceed on foot, with staves in their 
hands; and the adventures of the journey, and its 


“*The mark was, as usual, a pigeon tied toa 


hair breadth ’scapes, are -well managed and truly 


without hitting it. When brought out the bow of 


dramatic. We will not attempt an analysis, how- | 


ever, of the plot; to be understood and enjoyed, it 
must be read—and to give a taste in this way with- 
out gratifying the appetite, relating the denouement, 
&e. would only spoil the feast to those ‘who are te 
come afterus. We shall rest contented, therefore, 
with recommending the book, and with saying that 
it more resembles those delicious stories which 
used to while away our nights, than several of the 
late produetions of the same author warranted us 
in expecting. It is the first attempt on German 
ground, where there is certainly material enough 
for arich harvest. We have in the present produc- 
tion much of the rich flowing language which is so 
remarkably eaptivating—several Shakesperian dia- 
logues, aud touches of humor of a delicate and 
agreeable savour. With the following paragraph 
we must close our notice. Our readers will recog- 
nize it as belonging to the Waverley family. 

‘* * Nay, if it is the same to them, it is quité in- 
different to me, Kilian,’ continued the governor; 
‘but, methinks whole and sound throats are worth 
some purpose, were it only to swallow black pud- 
dings and schwarz beer, to say nothing of Westpha- 
lian hams and Nierensteiner—I say, a slashed throat 
is a useless thing, Kilian.’ ” 


Moron, a Tale of the Alhambra, in three Cantos: 
and the Mother’s Tale, a Fragment. Philadel- 
phia: John Grigg. 

This very neat little volume is the latest from 
the press of Mr. Grigg, and is got up in the same 
style of neatness which distinguish most of his 
publications. The author is not mentioned, nor 
have we heard any whispers of his name—a mark 
of prudence in the young poet, which entitles him 
to some praise, not only because we think his next 
attempt will be very creditable to his talents, pro- 
vided heis disposed to profit by the hints that may 
be thrown out, and because it gives us an opportu- 
nity of speaking unreservedly of the merits of his 
poem. 

We have looked through ‘f Moron” with some 
attention, and acknowle''ge ourselves, upon the 
whole, quite pleased with the work. A poem of 
seventy pages should possess some extraordinary 
merit, especially if it be of American origin, to 
make it even generally read; and we venture to say, 
that no one will have sufficient courage to wade 
through the whole, unless he meets with some 
flashes of true poetry on the way, to cheer him in 
his onward course. The author’s preface is re- 
markably explicit. He tells us *¢ itis his first pub- 
lie production”—was ‘‘ composed in a very short 
space of time”—and is ‘‘ given to the world more 
as a specimen of his powers, than a regularly and 
well-revised poem.” All this is very pointedly 
addressed to the critic, in the full belief, no doubt, 
that the public would give it full credit: ample 
proof, by the way, that the author is a little green— 
as no veteran bookmaker would thus sow the seeds 
of cold neglect in his very preface. He can say no- 
thing of the plot—neither can we, for we hurried 
over the book too rapidly to make it out. It is bor- 
rowed, however, from some incidents in Spanish 
history; and it is only ‘‘the style, description, &c. 
on which he most wishes a judgment to be formed.” 
We shall give him ours, 

The author is too careless; there is too much 
downright slovenly writing, mixed up. with some 
that is very good, and which, had he been in less 
hasie, might have been made very reputable. As 
it is, it affects us quite pleasantly. We give a spe- 
cimen of the best: 

°Tis morn—’tis daylight on th’ Alhambra’s tow’r, 

And life within attests the busy hour. 

Slaves, serfs, and freemen throng in every hall, 

In due obedience to their leader’s call: 

A warrior he, no craven in the field, 

Inured to peril, and to danger steeled; 

Formed to command the brave, where martial deed 

Is ouly passport to the glo:ious meed. 

In those Wild days when man’s red arm was bare, 

Stérn fate compelled the lowliest soul to dare; , . 

And he that shrank from danger in the fight 

Had little hope of;life, and less of right; 

No fortune saved, no law secured from harm, 

The sword—the sword alone—was valor’s charm. 

What wonder then, if he, that feudal chief, 

Shiuld find in arms and war a stern welief; 

And in himself a host, that thirstinspire, —, 

Whieh gluts in fields of blood its hot desire, 

Which earols wildly at the trumpet’s sound, 


And fecls new joy when all is death around.” 


Moron appears, attended by a crowd of his war- 
riors and other attendants; 
‘*But who is he, that issues from the gate, 
On milk white steed, caparisoned in state; 
His jewelled cuirass, like a sun below, * 
His waving plumes, high nodding o’er his brow; 
Around him, youths ar ayed in glittering mail 
Uprear the royal pennon, on the gale; 
These wait his summons+each himself a lord 
Of high deseent, and ever daring sword. 
The fiery courser o’er the hillock springs, 
In all a Pegasus, except his wings, 
Bounds to the strife, with nostril flaming far, 
Eager for fight—impatient for the war.” 
‘Lhe apostrophe to Freedom is certainly very 


it unexceptionable: 

**Oh thou! fair freedom ! nature’s holiest boon, 
When kindred spirits with their God commune; 
Known in all ages, worshipped at each shrine, 
Trath’s radiant star, and reason’s light divine; 
‘Thou, the first daughter of benignant heaven, 
To whom all virtue and all power is given; 
Dispensed 0’er earth its erring sons to bless, 
With love’s true fount, and Edén’s happiness. 
Whose lamp burns purest in the patriot’s breast, 
By wisdom nurtured and religion prest; 

When hell’s red demon, bursting from his lair, 
Hurls endless death, aud flashes round despair, 
Or dark oppression, rising from her cell, 
Enchains forever, with tyrannic spell; 

Thou who didst shed thy genius o’er the free, 
On Leuetra’s plain and wild Thermopyle, 

And now, with ten-fold vigor cast’st around 
Thy god-like influence o’er that classic ground; 
Descend, and on the children of the main 

Pour out thy holy fervor once again!” 

We abominate such vile grammar as the follow- 
ing couplet contains—‘* a thousand perfumes” 
“Spreads peace with twilight on the slumb’ring hour; 
And gives the world to darkness’ sable power.” 

And in the anneted there may be good English, 
but we have streng doubt of there being any sense: 
i Wander hand in hand with faney’s queen, 
glide ethereal o’er the quiet scene.” 

We had marked other passages for insertion, but 
find we have no room for more. The ‘‘ Mother’s 
Tale” we have Only glanced at—probably we 
should have read it, Lad the opening been at all at- 
tractive. If, as the auhor states, this volume be 
his first pudlic attempt, he has marked out for him- 
self a course, which, if followed up with perseve- 
rance, and with the degree of improvement that he 
seems capable of, will lead him on to reputation. 
He begins differently from other American poets. 
They write nothing but detached pieces for the 
newspapers, to-which no lasting fame can ever at- 
tach; and after having so written for five or six 
vears, collect their old, worn-out verses ip a book, 
afier every-body has read them in the newspapers 
a dozen times. "We recommend'the author to per- 
severe. Follow no other path but that already en- 
tered on; and if he fails of arriving at reputation as 
a poet, he may rest assured the fault lies no-where 


but in himself. 


TO A LADY, 
Who remarked tliat the Author spoke frequently 
¥ of his Mother. 
Oh! Lady, I can ne’er forget 
A mother’s hopes and fears; 
For often has my cheek been wet 
By her maternal tears. 
Their mem’rypstill around me elings, | 
Where’er my footsteps rove; 
I may forget a thousand things— 
But not’a mother’s love! 
For, oh! how often have I hung 
On that fond mother’s breast— 

And listen’d,awhile she sweetly sung 
My little cares torest! 
And when I’ve slumber’d there awhile,. 

And from a dream would start, 
How often was my infant smile 
The sunshine of her heart! 
Now, when the lapse of many years 
O’er early scenes hath fled, 
I love the memory of those tears 
Maternal fondness shed ! 


An Irishman on board man of war, 
was desired to go below ‘and draw a can 
of beer. ‘Teague, knowing that prepa- 
ratiéns were making to sail, absolutely 
refused. Arrah! by my soul, says he, 
and so while I am gone into the cellar to 
fetch the beer, the ship will sail and leave 
me behind. 


good poetry—a little more care would have made ~ 
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48 THE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL. 

Mr. Epitor—Having frequently noti- 
ced in your interesting Miscellany, Epi- 
taphs highly amusing, I have selected 
the following from a large number, for the 
entertainment of that class of your read- 
ers who may be fond of such matter,.— 
They come from an “old bachelor,” who 
would willingly do all in his power to 
oblige, and if they prove acceptable, you 
may expect to hear again from 

EPITAPHICUS, 

The first purports to be taken from a 
tomb-stone in ‘* Wycomb Church-yard,” 
and presents a simile not very inappropri- 


ate. 
Death is a fisherman—the world we see 
A fish-pond is, and we the fishes be; 
He sometimes, angler-like, doth with us play, 
And slily takes us one by one away. 

There is a great deal contained in the 
following. Who can but acknowledge 
that they have seen the prototype of the 
amiable Mary? 


On Cummine. 
** Give me the best man,” said Death 
To Nature—“‘quick, no humming.” 
She sought the nian who’s underneath, 
And answered—*‘ Death, he’s Cumming.” 
ANOTHER. 
Here lieth the body of Mary ————, who 
departed this life in the year 1792. 
Leaving behind her no enemies, 
And who, by her kind offices, 
Had made many triends. 


The following whimsical epitaph ap- 
pears upon a white marble slab, in a very 
conspicuous part of the Church at St, Ma- 
ry, at Bury, St. Edmonds— 

Near this place are deposited the remains of Pe- 
ter Gedge, Belater. who established the first news- 
paper that has been published in this town. Like 
a worn-out type, he isreturned to the founder, in 
the hopes of being re-cast in a better and more 
perfect mould. 

In a grave-yard near Philadelphia— 

My dear wife, do not weep, 

I am not dead, but I do sleep 
Under this solid lump of clay, 
Until the resurrection day. 


But my readers by this time, I have no 
doubt, become tired of the ‘‘old Bachel- 
or” and his whims, and think it time I 
bid them adieu; but Patience, gentle la- 
dies—I have one more to communicate, 
which I promise you shall be the last. It 
was written—I have not the least hesita- 
tion in penning it—by a bard of the Em- 
erald Isle: a chip off the same block with 
myself, I should suppose, for certain rea- 
sons which the reader will no doubt dis- 


cover. 
John Palfreyman, which lieth here, 
Was aged thirty four year. 
And near this place his mother lies; 
Also his father—when he dies. 


ENIGMA. 

I am a word of ten letters, My third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, is a kind of wine; 
my ninth, eighth, and seventh, is a vessel 
to hold water in; my seventh, third, and 
tenth, is a mischievous animal; my third, 
seventh,and eighth, a cooking utensil; my 
second, seventh, and third, is useful to tra- 


-vellers; my sixth,seventh,and eighth, use- 


ful to tanners; my seventh, eighth, and 
sixth, is an industrious insect; my third, 
tenth, and eighth, is useful for writing; 
my eighth, seventh, second, and.tenth, is 
what every person in the world has; my 
fifth, fourth, third, and tenth, is a thick 
cord; my sixth, first, second,and tenth, is 
a thing which, if once gone, can never be 
recalled; my ninth, fourth, and sixth, isa 
small country house; my third, eighth, and 
sixth, is aliquid measure; my fifth, fourth 


= 


sixth, and tenth, is uttered by memory; 
my third, first, eighth, and tenth, is a 
kind of wood; my ninth, seventh, eighth, 
and tenth, is a strong reed; my second, 
seventh, and eighth, isof the human spe- 
cies}; my tenth, seventh, and fifth, is a 
member of the human body; my third, 
seventh, first, eighth, and sixth, 1s useful 
for coloring; my fourth, eighth, and 
tenth, is a number less than ten; my 
sixth, fourth, eighth,and tenth, is a sound; 
my sixth, seventh, and fifth, is a sailor; 
my second, first, eighth, and sixth, is a 
plant; and my whole is of ar ae 
What am I? A. J. D, 


From the Naval Officer. 

A FIRE-SHIP EXPEDITION.—I solicited, 
and obtained permission to go on board 
one of thé explosion ships that were to 
prevent the fire ships. ‘They were filled 
with layers of shells and powder, heaped 
oneupon another: the quantity on board 
of each. vessel was enormous. Another 
officer, three seamen, and myself, were 
all that were on board of her. We had 
a four-oared gig, a small narrow thing, 
(nicknamed by the sailors a coffin,) to 
make our escape in. 

Being quite prepared, we started: it 
was a fearful moment—the wind freshen- 
ed, and whistled through our rigging, and 
the night was so dark that we could not 
see our bowsprit. We had only our fore- 
sail set; but with a strong flood tide, and 
fair wind, with plenty of it, we passed 
between the advanced frigates like an ar- 
row. It seemed to me like entering the 
gates of hell. As we flew rapidly along, 
and our own ships disappeared in the in- 
tense darkness, I thought of Dante’s in- 
scription over the portals:—**You who 
enter here, leave hope behind.” 

Our orders were to lay the vessel on 
the boom which the French had moored 
tothe outer anchors of the ships of the 
line. Ina few minutes after passing the 
frigates, we were close to it; our boat was 
towing astern, with three men in it—one 
to hold the rope ready to let go, one to 
steer, and one to bail the water out, which, 
from our rapid motion, would have other- 
wise swamped her. The officer who ac- 
companied me steered the vessel, and I 
held the match in my hand. We came 
upon the boom with a horrid crash; he 
put the helm down, and laid her broad- 
side toit. he force of the tide acting 
on the hull, and the wind on the foresail, 
made her heel gunwale to, and it was with 
difficulty I could keep my legs: at this 
moment the boat was very near being 
swamped alongside. They had shifted 
stern, and there the tide had almest 
lifted her over the boom: by great exer- 
tion they got herclear, and lay upon the 


joars, the tide and the wind forming a 


bubbling short sea, almost buried her.— 
My companion then got into the boat, desi- 
ring me tolightthe port-fire and follow. 
If ever I felt the sensations of fear, it 
was after I had lighted this port-fire, 
which was connected with the train. Un- 
til I was fairly in the boat, and out of the 
reach of the explosion—which was inevita- 
ble, & might be instantaneous—the sensa- 
tion was horrid. I wasstanding onamine, 
any fault in the port-fire, which sometimes 
will happen, any trifling quantity of gun- 
powder lying in the interstices of the deck, 
would have exploded the whole in a mo- 
ment; had my hand trembled, which I am 
proud to say it did not,the same might have 
ocsurred, Only one minute and a halfof 
port fire was allowed. I had therefore 
no time to lose. The moment I had lit it, 
I laid it down very gently, and then jump- 
ed into the gig, with a nimbleness suita- 
ble to the occasion: we were off in a mo- 
ment. I pulled the stroke oar, and I nev- 
er plied with more zeal in all my life; we 
were not two hundred yards from her 


when she exploded, 


A more terrific and beautiful sight can- 
not be conceived; but we were not quite 
enough at our ease to enjoy it. The shells 
flew up in the air to a prodigious height, 
some bursting as they rose, and others as 
they descended. The shower fell upon 
us, but we escaped withoutinjury. We 
made but little progress against wind and 
tide; and we had the pleasure to run the 
gauntlet among all the fire ships, which 
had been ignited, and borne down on us 
in flames fore and aft. Their rigging was 
hung with congreve rockets; and as they 
took fire they darted through the air in 
every direction with an astounding noise, 
looking like large fiery serpents, 

Addressed to Henry Martin, by the Young Lady to 
whom he was engaged to be married, 
Jesus! I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee; 
Naked, poor, despised, torsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shall be. 
Perish every fond ambition, 
All I’ve sought, or hoped, er known; 
Yet, how rich is my condition— 
God and Heaven are all my own! 
Let the world despise and leave me, 
They have left my Saviour too: 
Human hearts and looks deceive me, 
Thou art not like them untrue; 
And whilst thou shalt smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love, and might, 
Foes may hate, and friends may scorn me— 
Show thy face and all is right. 
Go, then, earthly fame and treasure; 
Come disaster, scorn, and pain— 
In thy service pain is pleasure, 
With thy favor loss is gain. 
I have called thee Abba, Father, 
I have set my heart on thee; 
Storms may howl, and clouds may gather, 
All must work for good to me. 
Man may trouble and distress me, 
*T will but drive me to thy breast; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest. 
Oh! ’tis not in harm me, 
While thy love is left to me; 
Oh! ’twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee, 
Soul! then know thy full salvation, 
Rise o’er sin, and fear, and care, 
Joy to find in every station 
Something still to do or bear. 
Thiok what spirit dwells within thee, 
Think what Father’s smiles are thine, 
Think that Jesus died to save thee— 
Child of Heaven, can’st thou repine? 
Haste thee on from grace to glory, 
Armd by faith and wing’d by prayer; 
Heaven’s eternal day ’s before thee, 
God’s own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, 
Soon shall pass thy pilgrim’s days; 
Hope shall change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise. 

Lord Byron’s Hours of Idleness were 
published during his residence in the Ab- 
bey, and printed at his own expense. A 
groom carried over to. Newark the manu- 
script sheet forthe press, and regularly 
brought back the printed proof of the 
preceding sheet. ‘The following verses, 
(not in his works,) were addressed to the 
ebject of his affections, then married: 

There was a time I need not name, 
Since it will ne’er forgotten be— 
When all our feelings were the same, 
As still my soul hath been to thee. 
And from that hour, when first thy tongue 
Confessed a flame which equalled mine— 
Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 
Unknown and thus unfelt by thine— 
None, none hath sunk so deep as this: 
Yo think how all that love hath flown, 
Transient as every faithless kiss— 
But transient in thy breast alone. 
‘And yet my heart some solace knew 
When late I heard thy lips declare, 
Tn accents once imagined true, 
Remembrance of the days that were. 
Yes, my adored! yet most unkind— 
Though thou wilt never love again, 
To me ’tis doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain, 
Yes, ’tisa glorious thought to me, 
Nor longer shall my soul repine, 
Whate’er thou art, or e’er shall be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine. 


THE OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


MeErapuysics.—A Scotch blacksmith 
being asked the meaning of metaphysics, 
explained it as follows—‘‘when the party 
that listens dinna ken what the party 
speaks means, and the party who speaks 
dinna ken what he means himself—that is 
metaphysics.” 


A cockney, walking one morning in the 
country, observed a female standing in 
the door of a decent farm-house. Think- 
ing to show his wit, he inquired if the 
pigs were fed? to which she answered, 
**You know best whether you have had 
your breakfast.” 


Dr. is rather a dull preacher.— 
Having to officiate lately at the Foundling 
Hospital in the evening, divine service 
was scarcely over, when he said to a 
friend who was on a visit at his house, 
“Come J——, and hear me at the Found- 
ling.” ‘*Thank ye, Doctor, but I can 
take a nap very well where Iam.” 


Henry VIII., after the death of Jane 
Seymour, had some difficulty to get ano- 
ther wife. His first offer was to the Duch- 
ess Dowager of Milan; but her answer is 
said to have been, that she had but one 
head—if she had two, one ‘should have 
been at his service. 


THE WAY TO SPEAK.—A gentleman on 
a visit some time ago, at Doe Park, Wcol- 
ton, who was taking a walk before break- 
fast, met a pedestrian, who inquired of 
him the way tothe township of Sfeke.— 
says he, ‘which is the way to 
Speke?” ‘The stranger not knowing such 
a place, ‘hastily replied, ‘‘ Why, man, 
open your mouth, te be sure.” 


Ir1sH ComMENT—O0n hearing that it 
was proposed to introduce Poor Laws into 
Ireland: 

Is it poor laws in Ireland you’d have? By the pow’rs, 
No country on earthyhas such poor laws as ours: 
Then give us no mcre, our condition to cure, 

Sure we’ve one law for rich folk, another for poor. 


A Thrice Reverend Match—Married, in 
Georgetown, S. C. at the Rev. Mr. Owens, by 
the Rev. Archibald Putity, the Rev. Josiah Lewis, 
aged 76, to Miss Martha Owens, aged 16! 


MORE DEFINITIONS. 

Animated—Anna married. 

Misguide—To request a young lady to instruct. 

Gastvick—To be suddenly lefi in darkness. 

Scion—A lover’s request to his intended. 

Physical—To dose the whole world. 

Caption—To avoid « head-dress. 

Repairing—Rcconciliation between husband and 
wife. 

High~:.4rn—Born in a garret. 

Ascertain—Equally true. 

Askaunt—What a man frequently tells his ne- 
phew when he is afraid to grant a favor himself. 

Baleful—A stuffed bag. 

Miscreated—Made by a girl. 
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